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PREFACE 

/ttfy,  1910. 

THIS  little  book  is  written  in  response  to  many  requests 

from  different  friends,  and  I  only  hope  it  may  be  of  some 

interest  to  those  who  care  to  read  it.       I   send  it  out 

fully  conscious  that  it  expresses  very  inadequately  the 

difficulties  of  early  pioneer  life  in  New  Zealand. 

H^          As    to    my    own    experience    I    have    given    a    true 

description  of  events  as  they  actually  occurred,   and  it 

-~3    is  for  this  reason  that  I  hope  what  I  have  written  may 

•  —    be    of   some   value   to    those   who   know    New    Zealand 

^    to-day  under  very  different  circumstances. 

I  wish  it  had  been  possible  to  add  a  picture  of  the 
Toi  Farm  as  it  looked  when  we  first  settled  there,  but 
photography  was  not  so  general  in  those  days,  and  even 
my  husband's  portrait  is  far  from  what  I  should  have 
wished. 

I  was  a  grandmother  at  forty  years  of  age,  and  a 
great-grandmother  at  the  age  of  fifty-six. 

If  God,  in  His  grace  and  goodness,  will  use  any 
portion  of  this  little  book  in  His  service  it  will  not 
have  been  written  in  vain. 


WANGANUI, 

NEW  ZEALAND. 


PREFACE 

TO  SECOND  EDITION 


May,   1914. 


MY  little  book  has  been  so  kindly  received  that  I  have 
found  it  necessary  to  bring  out  a  Second  Edition  ;  this 
affords  me  great  pleasure,  and  I  have  added  a  few  notes 
in  the  Appendix  giving  some  of  the  details  overlooked. 

Even  now  honoured  names  which  I  should  have 
liked  to  mention  are  missing,  but  to  have  included  all 
whose  friendships  have  enriched  my  life  would  have  been 
impossible  without  alterations  involving  too  great  an 
expense. 

A  few  of  the  encouraging  and  appreciative  reviews 
kindly  given  to  my  book  by  some  of  our  leading  papers 
have  also  been  added. 

Above  all,  let  me  say  how  deeply  thankful  I  am  to 
know  that  '  Looking  Back  '  has  been  made  of  blessing 
to  many  of  its  readers  by  our  loving  Heavenly  Father. 

E.   H. 
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THE  VOYAGE  OUT 

'  COMING  events  cast  their  shadow  before  them. '  This 
saying  was  certainly  exemplified  in  my  case,  for  the 
first  missionary  meeting-  I  ever  attended  as  a  child  of  ten 
years  old  was  on  behalf  of  the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand.  So 
interested  did  I  become  in  the  accounts  given  of  that  (then) 
savage  race  of  people,  that  I  accepted  a  missionary  box 
on  their  behalf,  but  little  did  I  imagine  when  asking  for 
pennies  the  tragic  part  that  the  Maoris  would  play  in  my 
future  life. 

At  that  time  my  parents  had  no  thought  of  leaving 
their  home  in  the  '  Belgravia  '  of  Liverpool  for  New  Zea- 
land— then  literally  the  '  uttermost  part  of  the  earth,'  but 
after  repeated  financial  losses  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
my  father's  health  gradually  gave  way,  and  my  mother 
— having  heard  glowing  accounts  of  the  climate  of  New 
Zealand — persuaded  him  to  go  out  there. 

I  have  never  forgotten  my  feelings  as  I  told  my  music 
master  that  my  lessons  must  end,  for  we  were  all  going 
to  New  Zealand.  His  kind  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  he 
sorrowfully  said,  '  Poor  child,  poor  child,  and  I  had 
pictured  for  you  a  musical  career  !' 

Then  came  the  parting  with  all  my  school-fellows 
and  teachers,  and,  hardest  of  all,  the  parting  with  my 
married  sister.  She  wanted  me  to  stay  with  her  in  her 
beautiful  home  in  the  North  of  England,  where  I  had 
spent  some  of  my  happiest  days ;  but  love  of  my  parents, 
sisters,  and  brothers  made  it  impossible  to  let  them  all 
go  without  me. 

It  was  during  the  exceptionally  severe  winter  of 
December,  1854,  when  great  blocks  of  ice  were  floating 
down  the  River  Mersey,  that  we  embarked  on  board  the 
fine  ship  Earl  of  Sefton,  of  the  White  Star  Line,  bound 
for  Melbourne. 
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The  difficulty  of  embarking  during  that  stormy  bliz- 
zard was  so  terrible  that  it  diverted  our  thoughts  from 
the  heart-break  of  parting  with  our  beloved  ones.  The 
small  tender  that  conveyed  us  from  the  pier-head  to  our 
ship  tossed  about  wildly,  till  it  seemed  quite  impossible 
that  we  could  ever  get  on  board.  My  father  was  the 
first  to  make  the  attempt  with  my  little  sister  in  his 
arms,  and,  but  for  the  timely  aid  of  two  sailors,  they 
must  have  fallen  into  the  sea.  One  man  actually  did  so 
with  his  portmanteau ;  he  was  only  rescued  with  great 
difficulty,  and  was  so  much  bruised  that  he  was  in  the 
doctor's  hands  for  several  weeks.* 

There  were  300  emigrants  on  board,  amongst  them 
many  Germans ;  and  these,  when  the  weather  grew 
calmer,  would  assemble  on  deck  and  sing  the  songs  of 
their  Fatherland.  Their  good  and  steady  behaviour 
was  an  example  to  the  other  emigrants,  many  of  whom 
were  anything  but  peaceable. 

Becalmed  in  the  tropics,  time  hung  heavily  on  our 
hands,  and  to  relieve  the  monotony  one  enterprising 
person  sought  out  the  captain  and  obtained  permission 
for  a  boat  to  be  lowered,  and  for  some  of  us  to  go  for  a 
pull.  I  was  one  of  the  party.  We  all  got  into  the  boat  in 
great  spirits  and  excitement.  The  sailors  were. charged 
to  lower  slowly  and  carefully — but,  alas  !  one  of  the 
pullies  would  not  run,  so  the  boat  was  tilted  up,  with 
the  result  that  we  were  all  nearly  pitched  out.  Of 
course,  the  girls  shrieked,  and  only  by  clinging  on  with 
all  our  might  did  we  escape  falling  into  the  sea.  A  sharp 
reprimand  from  the  officer  in  charge  resulted  in  our 
support  being  hoisted  to  an  even  keel,  and  the  second 
attempt  was  successful,  and  down  we  went.  But,  to 
our  surprise,  instead  of  being  perfectly  steady,  the  boat 
rose  and  fell  with  the  swell — which  is  never  absent  on 
the  deep  ocean — in  a  most  disturbing  manner.  Our 
ship — full-rigged — looked  gigantic  as  we  gazed  at  it 
from  the  boat,  but  it  was  so  solitary  !  Nothing  was  in 
sight,  only  that  endless  expanse  of  water,  and  we  all 
begged  to  be  taken  on  board  again  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. The  decks  of  our  ship  were  crowded  with  the 
passengers  watching  us,  and  just  for  diversion  thev 

*  See  A  in  Appendix    page  90. 
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cheered  us  as  we  were  hauled  up  in  our  boat  to  the 
poop  deck.  We  were  so  glad  to  be  on  board,  and 
realized  a  little  of  the  difficulty  there  must  be,  in  time 
of  shipwreck,  to  launch  a  boat  or  raft. 

That  same  day,  while  the  passengers  were  dining,  the 
captain  gave  the  sailors  permission  to  bathe  in  the  sea, 
but  soon  we  heard  the  cry  of  '  Shark  !  shark  !'  and  the 
last  sailor  was  only  on  board  just  in  time  to  escape  from  a 
huge  creature,  which  a  few  minutes  afterwards  was 
caught  and  hauled  on  board.  Full  of  excitement,  we 
all  rushed  up  on  deck  to  see  the  shark  as  it  floundered 
about,  but  we  kept  at  a  respectful  distance,  and  thought 
the  ship's  carpenter  very  brave  when  he  chopped  off  its 
tail,  which  quietened  it.  The  two  pretty  little  pilot  fish 
that  accompany  the  sharks  swam  round  the  ship  for 
some  time  afterwards,  apparently  greatly  perturbed  by 
the  loss  of  their  big  protege. 

Our  next  excitement  was  'Neptune.'  We  saloon 
passengers  were  all  invited  to  go  on  deck,  and  were 
looking  about  and  asking,  '  What  is  there  to  see?  ' 
when  suddenly  we  were  all  deluged  with  salt  water, 
which  the  sailors  had  taken  up  the  rigging  in  buckets. 
We  were  told  it  was  our  '  christening  '  for  crossing  the 
Line  for  the  first  time  !  As  to  the  poor  apprentices,  they 
were  captured  and  dragged  from  their  hiding  places, 
blind-folded,  and  led  up  on  to  the  deck,  where  a  large 
sail,  full  of  salt  water,  was  prepared  for  their  reception. 
After  they  had  been  lathered  with  mustard,  and  scraped 
with  a  rough  piece  of  iron,  and  a  tar  pill  put  into  their 
mouths  which  held  their  teeth  together,  the  board  on 
which  they  were  sitting  was  suddenly  tilted  over,  and 
they  all  fell  spluttering  and  struggling  into  the  sail, 
and  of  course  thought  they  were  in  the  sea.  It  was 
horrible  and  cruel,  but  most  of  the  emigrants  and  sailors 
were  much  amused,  as  there  was  really  no  danger  to 
life. 

Then  over  the  side  of  the  ship  came  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Neptune,  as  though  arriving  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
Neptune  wore  a  hairy  coat,  with  sea-weed  hair  and  beard, 
and  Mrs.  Neptune  with  dress,  bag,  bonnet,  and  um- 
brella. Their  questions  and  answers  were  very  funny, 
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and  they  amused  every  one,  and  all  would  have  passed 
off  pleasantly  had  the  passengers  but  obeyed  the  captain's 
orders,  and  not  given  intoxicating  drink  to  the  sailors. 

Instead  of  this,  however,  they  managed  to  get  and 
distribute  the  spirits  too  freely,  and  this  resulted  in  a 
serious  quarrel  amongst  some  of  the  passengers  and 
crew.  When  the  captain  and  officers  interfered,  the 
sailors  all  mutinied,  together  with  a  large  number  of 
the  emigrants.  The  ladies  in  the  saloon  were  ordered 
to  lock  themselves  in  their  cabins,  and  the  men's  re- 
volvers and  pistols  were  loaded.  When  the  sailors  saw 
that  the  saloon  and  second-class  passengers  were  armed 
they  hesitated  Then  the  captain  stepped  on  to  the 
bridge  between  the  two  decks,  and  the  first  mate  on  the 
other  bridge,  each  with  a  revolver,  and  the  captain  said, 
'  The  first  man  who  attempts  to  cross  either  of  these 
bridges  will  be  shot. ' 

No  one  ventured,  but  as  it  grew  darker,  two  or  three 
of  the  ringleaders  managed  to  get  on  to  the  poop  un- 
seen, and  one  of  them  aimed  a  blow  at  the  mate's  head, 
but  he  was  promptly  knocked  down  by  one  of  our  saloon 
passengers.  At  the  same  time  a  Spanish  sailor  tried  to 
plunge  a  dagger  into  the  captain's  back,  but  he  was 
knocked  down  by  the  second  steward.  This  steward 
was  thought  to  be  rather  a  dull  sort  of  man,  not  liked 
by  the  captain,  but  many  of  us  knew  that  he  was  good 
and  kind,  and  we  were  glad  that  he  had  been  able  to 
distinguish  himself  by  saving  the  captain's  life.  The 
other  ringleaders  were  captured,  handcuffed,  and  tied  to 
the  mizzen-mast,  where  they  remained  all  night. 

Early  the  next  morning  my  father  asked  the  captain 
to  allow  him  to  speak  to  them.  My  father  said  if  they 
would  ask  the  captain's  forgiveness  he  would  also  in- 
tercede ;  and  as  they  were  really  repentant,  the  captain 
forgave  them,  but  the  Spaniard  who  had  tried  to  kill 
him  was  kept  in  '  irons  '  for  the  rest  of  the  voyage. 

The  day  after  the  mutiny,  all  the  passengers  and  crew 
were  ordered  on  deck  at  2  p.m.,  and  at  that  time  the 
decks  were  crowded.  The  captain  paced  the  deck  silent 
and  grave ;  no  one  appeared  to  know  what  was  going 
to  happen,  and  there  was  a  dead  silence,  until  the  captain 
called  out,  '  Set  to  work,  there  !'  '  Aye,  aye,  sir  !'  was 
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the  answer,  and  soon  a  sloping  plank  was  fixed  on  the 
bulwark  of  the  vessel,  such  as  would  be  used  at  a  funeral 
at  sea. 

A  sort  of  horror  possessed  us  all,  as  we  had  visions 
of  some  tragedy  taking  place,  until  we  saw  a  large 
cask  of  rum  being  hoisted  up  and  placed  on  the  sloping 
board.  With  one  push  it  fell  into  the  sea.  Then  cases 
of  brandy,  wine,  beer,  all  shared  the  same  fate,  until  the 
vessel  was  cleared  of  all  intoxicating  drink,  with  the 
exception  of  a  little  that  was  kept  in  case  of  accidents 
or  illness. 

It  was  a  fine,  bold  stroke  of  the  captain's,  and  a  severe 
but  well-merited  punishment  to  those  who  had  disobeyed 
his  orders. 

After  passing  through  the  tropics,  we  got  a  little  out 
of  our  course,  south  of  the  Cape.  The  weather  became 
stormy,  but  there  was  no  complaint  from  the  sailors  at 
the  loss  of  their  grog.  The  captain  gave  them  hot 
coffee  instead,  which  they  all  enjoyed,  and  we  were  all 
cheered  from  time  to  time  by  their  sea  songs  as  they 
hauled  in  or  put  out  more  sail. 

Soon  after  this  we  experienced  a  terrible  gale ;  we 
were  '  hove  to  '  for  three  days,  and  as  the  storm  abated, 
we  saw  in  the  distance  five  water-spouts  appearing  to 
form  pillars  and  archways  of  water.  Fortunately,  we 
were  far  distant  before  they  burst. 

The  weather  was  now  getting  very  cold,  and  we 
were  going  steadily  along  at  eight  knots  an  hour,  when 
one  day  we  heard  the  cry,  '  Man  overboard  '.'  He  had 
fallen  from  the  bow  of  the  vessel,  and  was  hauled  up 
at  the  stern  ;  a  rope  had  been  thrown  immediately  to  him. 
He  was  a  fine  strong  man,  a  Norwegian,  and  it  seemed 
incredible  that  he  had  been  able  to  put  his  arms  through 
the  slip-knots  whilst  battling  with  the  waves  and  swim- 
ming. He  was  very  exhausted,  and  his  arms  very  sore, 
but  otherwise  he  was  unhurt. 

The  weather  became  colder  still ;  sea-birds  came  in 
crowds ;  it  was  an  incessant  delight  to  watch  the  alba- 
tross. Some  we  caught  measured  15  ft.  to  17  ft.  from 
tip  to  tip  of  their  wings.  There  were  also  birds  the 
sailors  called  '  molly  hawks,'  large  brown  birds  with 
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beautiful  eyes  and  heads,  so  little  frightened  that  they 
would  sometimes  hover  close  over  the  deck.  Then  there 
were  Cape  pigeons,  Mother  Carey's  chickens,  and  flocks 
of  birds  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see. 

At  this  time  we  noticed  our  captain  was  getting 
more  silent  and  looking  anxious.  He  had  men  on  the 
forecastle  on  the  '  look  out  '  constantly,  and  at  last 
they  cried,  '  Icebergs  ahead  !'  The  next  day  we  were 
surrounded  by  them,  som£  like  small  white  islands, 
others  like  large  white  palaces.  All  the  telescopes  and 
field  glasses  were  in  constant  use  trying  to  find  a  Polar 
bear.  We  were  evidently  in  danger,  and  for  a  week, 
until  we  were  clear  of  the  icebergs,  the  captain  never 
went  to  bed. 

Just  before  arriving  at  Melbourne  we  had  lovely 
weather,  and  as  we  neared  the  land,  after  our  three 
months  at  sea,  we  thought  we  could  smell  roses,  mig- 
nonette, and  violets ;  and  we  became  quite  sentimental 
over  a  little  land  bird  which  flew  into  our  rigging  ! 

We  caught  some  fish,  'barracoota,'  and  thought 
them  a  delicious  change  after  all  the  salt  meat,  preserved 
potatoes,  and  a  mixture  they  called  preserved  milk. 

When  we  left  England  a  few  coops  of  poultry  were 
on  board  for  the  saloon  passengers,  but  many  soon  died, 
the  rest  were  eaten,  and  so  we  were  reduced  to  salt  beef 
and  pork,  and  biscuits.  How  different  from  the  luxuries 
provided  in  these  days  for  the  ocean-travelling  public  on 
our  magnificent  steamers  ! 

While  anchored  in  Hobson  Bay,  waiting  for  the 
emigration  officer,  we  amused  ourselves  by  fishing,  and 
caught  quantities  of  schnapper ;  very  nice  eating  they 
proved,  and  a  great  change  from  the  ship's  menu. 

The  emigration  officer — a  very  handsome  and  young- 
looking  man — was,  after  his  inspection,  chatting  with 
some  of  the  saloon  passengers,  when  my  mother  asked, 
1  Is  it  not  unusual  for  one  so  young  to  be  in  so  respon- 
sible a  position?  But,'  she  added,  '  if  you  are  as  good 
as  you  are  handsome,  your  duties  will  be  well  done  !' 

He  laughed,  and  said,  '  I  am  nineteen,  and  a  married 
man  ;  my  wife  is  fourteen,  and  I  always  say  she  is  my 
guardian  angel.' 
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Then  he  looked  at  me,  and  said  to  my  mother,  '  You 
will  not  keep  your  daughter  long ;  she  will  soon  leave 
you  to  be  married.'  We  all  exclaimed,  '  Oh,  no  1*  But 
his  words  proved  true. 

Melbourne  was  very  primitive  in  1855.  We  stayed 
at  a  nice  boarding-house  for  a  month.  Then,  because 
my  father  had  a  quantity  of  luggage,  agricultural 
machinery,  and  a  large  galvanized  iron  house  in  pieces, 
he  chartered  a  small  brig  to  take  us  to  Nelson,  Ne\r 
Zealand. 

The  journey  took  nearly  three  weeks,  and  nothing 
of  importance  happened  until  one  night,  when  becalmed 
in  the  Sounds,  a  squall  came  on  quite  suddenly,  which 
took  our  little  brig  '  aback,'  and  we  were  in  danger  of 
going  down  stern  first.  Soon  all  hands  took  in  the  sails, 
but  being  short  handed,  the  man  at  the  wheel  had  to 
leave  his  post.  The  wheel  was  spinning  round,  and  my 
father  thought  the  rudder  might  break,  so,  without  wait- 
ing to  dress,  he  ran  up  on  deck  and  held  the  wheel.  He 
was  very  tall  and  pale,  and  wore  a  straight  white  garment 
down  to  his  heels,  and  a  tall  night-cap  surmounted  by 
a  tassel.  With  the  moonlight  on  his  smooth-shaven  face 
and  white  headgear  and  garments  he  must  have  looked 
weird  and  ghostly  indeed. 

When  sail  was  shortened,  the  sailor  came  to  take 
over  the  duties  of  steering,  but  the  sight  of  the  '  ghost  ' 
at  the  wheel  was  too  much  for  him ;  he  gazed  in  awed 
amazement  for  a  moment,  and  then  rushed  into  the 
fo'castle,  answering  the  mate's  question  with,  '  There  's 
God  Almighty  at  the  wheel  !'  The  mate,  with  an  im- 
patient exclamation,  ran  up  the  steps,  and  he  also  stood 
aghast ;  then  back  he  went.  My  father  by  this  time 
concluded  the  joke  had  gone  far  enough,  so,  amid  roars 
of  laughter,  he  made  himself  known  and  resigned  his 
self-imposed  duty. 

The  magnificent  scenery  in  the  Sounds  was  very 
awe-inspiring  to  us  all,  especially  to  my  father,  who  could 
scarcely  be  induced  to  go  to  his  meals — he  could  not 
tear  himself  away  from  the  grandeur  and  majesty  of 
those  rocky  mountains  rising  precipitously  out  of  the 
sea  and  towering  skywards.  Some  were  bathed  in  sun- 
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shine,  others  in  deep  gloom.  But  my  mother,  affected 
differently,  exclaimed,'  Oh,  what  a  fearful  place  to  come 
to  !'  She  was  thinking  of  farming  and  home-making, 
and  wanted  to  see  grassy  slopes  with  sheep  and  cattle 
browsing  ! 

Soon  we  arrived  at  Nelson.  The  weather  was  lovely, 
and  our  spirits  revived.  We  were  thankful  to  leave  our 
small  vessel  and  visit  the  township,  which  was  primi- 
tive, but  very  attractive  and  pretty,  and  the  people  there 
were  most  kind  and  friendly. 


II 
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WE  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  a  home,  for,  much  to 
our  dismay,  I  may  say  distress,  we  found  that  the  large 
iron  house  my  father  had  brought  from  England  was 
useless.  Part  of  it  had  gone  astray  at  Melbourne,  and 
no  one  knew  how  to  put  together  what  was  left. 

At  last  we  found  a  small  house,  scarcely  big  enough 
for  us  to  squeeze  into  with  all  our  luggage ;  but  there 
was  a  garden,  and  that  was  my  delight.  The  cabbage 
and  fern-trees  looked  so  foreign  and  tropical. 

Whenever  I  could  escape  from  the  drudgery  of  sweep- 
ing floors  and  washing  up  after  our  meals,  it  was  lovely  to 
go  out  there  and  watch  the  birds.  Bright  green  para- 
keets with  scarlet  heads  were  chattering  in  the  trees, 
and  bell-birds  sounding  their  sweet  notes,  and  brown 
parrots  with  pink  under  their  wings,  easily  tamed  by 
feeding  them.  I  caught  one  and  tied  it  on  to  the  branch 
of  a  tree  quite  near  the  house,  and  all  its  bird  friends 
used  to  visit  it  and  help  it  to  eat  its  food ;  and  it  became 
so  tame  and  fond  of  us  that  when  set  at  liberty  it 
would  not  leave  us.  There  were  crowds  of  little  fan- 
tails  also,  something  like  robin  red-breasts,  only  smaller, 
and  all  brown,  with  fan  tails  of  white  and  brown  feathers 
opening  and  shutting  as  they  pirouetted  about  with  their 
quick  joyous  movements. 

There  are  few  New  Zealand  birds  left  now — they  are 
all  dying  off — but  in  those  early  days  they  compensated 
for  much  of  the  misery  of  our  indoor  life.  My  mother 
tried  to  cook  in  an  open  fire-place  on  logs  of  wood  in  a 
camp  oven  (an  iron  pot  with  three  short  legs),  under 
which  was  placed  embers  from  the  burning  wood.  The 
meat  was  placed  in  a  tin  dish  in  the  iron  pot  with  a 
flat  iron  lid  ;  embers  were  also  laid  on  the  lid,  and  these 
had  constantly  to  be  renewed  in  order  to  cook  a  joint 
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of  meat.  There  were  no  ovens  then,  nor  ranges  such  as 
we  have  now,  and  until  we  learned  how  to  manage  the 
wood  fires  the  pan  of  potatoes  was  always  tumbling  over, 
and,  alas  !  the  kettle  for  tea  also,  very  often  scalding  us. 

But  at  last  we  profited  by  our  experiences  and  became 
better  managers,  and  soon  we  got  an  American  stove, 
which  was  a  great  comfort  when  we  could  get  the  wood 
chopped  small  enough  to  go  into  it. 

My  poor  mother  spent  most  of  her  spare  time  in 
crying,  whilst  my  father  was  rejoicing  in  his  improved 
health,  which  the  voyage  and  New  Zealand  climate  had 
restored. 

After  some  weeks  news  came  from  England  which 
decided  my  mother  to  return  there,  and  she  was  absent 
for  one  year,  during  which  time  my  father  and  I  managed 
to  do  the  housework  and  attend  to  my  small  sisters  and 
brother. 

My  father  one  day  hired  a  man  to  clean  the  windows, 
and  although  his  appearance  was  dilapidated,  his  voice 
and  manner  were  those  of  a  gentleman.  When  he  asked 
me  for  a  bucket  and  towels  and  basin,  I  asked,  '  Why  do 
you  want  a  basin?' 

He  said,  '  Because  when  I  have  washed  the  windows 
I  always  throw  cold  water  on  them  as  a  finishing  touch.' 

Poor  man,  the  finishing  touch  was  when  he  threw 
the  basin  instead  of  the  water  through  the  window  !  He 
was  profuse  with  apologies  as  he  gazed  at  the  broken 
window,  but  we  laughed,  and  advised  him  to  dispense 
with  his  '  finishing  touch  '  the  next  time  he  cleaned 
windows  !  (Eventually  he  became  very  rich  and  inherited 
two  baronetcies.) 

We  had  many  kind  friends,  and  although  so  young  I 
was  allowed  to  go  to  grown-up  parties,  my  piano-playing 
and  singing  to  my  guitar  accompaniment  being  much 
appreciated.  And  as  it  was  my  only  relaxation  from  hard 
work,  my  father  allowed  me  to  go.  But  when  it  came  to 
cooking  I  was  not  so  successful,  and  I  have  grave  sus- 
picions that  my  cooking  was  not  conducive  to  health,  for 
before  my  mother's  return  we  all  looked  ill  and  weak, 
and  she  was  dreadfully  upset  by  our  appearance.  But 
we  were  glad  to  get  her  back,  and  she  was  in  good  spirits, 
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having  now  a  little   help  with   which  to  replenish  our 
nearly  empty  coffers. 

A  few  weeks  after  my  mother's  return  she  told  us 
that  she  had  met  such  a  nice  man,  a  Mr.  Hewett,  on 
her  voyage  out.  He  had  been  very  kind  and  attentive 
to  her,  and  quite  in  fun  one  day  she  said  to  him,  '  You 
are  so  good  to  me  I  cannot  think  of  any  better  way  of 
rewarding  you  than  by  giving  you  my  daughter  Ellen.' 

Much  to  her  surprise,  he  said  quite  seriously,  '  Thank 
you,  I  will  take  her,'  and  every  day  during  the  rest  of 
the  voyage,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  used  to 
sit  beside  her  and  say,  '  Now  please  talk  to  me  about 
Nellie.' 

I  had  never  seen  this  Mr.  Hewett,  and  my  mother 
thought  that  at  the  end  of  the  voyage  they  would  part, 
as  most  travellers  do,  and  never  meet  again.  But  instead 
of  this,  she  had  only  been  a  few  days  in  England,  at 
my  married  sister's  house,  when  Colonel  Hewett,  the 
father  of  her  friend,  was  announced.  He  had  taken  the 
journey  from  Winchester  to  Lancashire  to  see  my  mother, 
and  gave  her  an  invitation  to  visit  his  home  at  Win- 
chester. This  my  mother  promised  to  do  before  leaving 
England,  and  when  the  time  arrived  all  were  mutually 
pleased  with  each  other,  and  a  marriage  was  arranged, 
so  far  as  they  were  all  concerned,  if  we  liked  each  other. 
But  as  we  had  never  met,  that  '  if  '  was  a  big  one,  and 
my  father's  consent  had  yet  to  be  obtained. 

My  mother  and  Mr.  Hewett  both  returned  on  board 
the  same  vessel  to  Wellington  ;  then  my  mother  came  on 
to  Nelson,  he  going  further  north  to  his  farm.  But  he 
soon  crossed  over  from  the  North  Island  to  Nelson  to  see 
my  mother.  At  first  I  refused  to  appear,  and  hid  myself, 
feeling  irritated  at  the  sort  of  way  in  which  I  imagined 
I  was  being  disposed  of.  But  my  mother  soon  disarmed 
me,  saying,  '  Don't  alarm  yourself  unnecessarily — he  is 
sure  not  to  like  you  !'  As  I  was  modest  enough  to  believe 
this  assertion,  I  went  shyly  into  the  presence  of  the  man 
who  was  destined  to  be  my  husband. 

He  afterwards  told  me  that  it  was  my  singing  that 
evening  to  my  guitar  accompaniment  that  captivated 
him. 
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The  next  day  my  mother  hired  a  piano,  and  his 
playing  captivated  me ;  so  after  a  few  days  we  were  en- 
gaged. I  was  fourteen  and  a  half  years  old,  but  my 
year  of  hard  work  and  responsibility  during  my  mother's 
absence  had  added  years  to  my  age  in  experience. 

Soon  letters  arrived  from  every  member  of  my 
fiance's  family  in  England  giving  me  a  loving  welcome 
into  their  circle,  and  an  invitation  to  spend  a  year  with 
them.  By  the  same  mail  came  an  invitation  from  my 
married  half-sister  asking  me  to  visit  her  in  her  beautiful 
home  in  the  North  of  England.  These  invitations  were 
accepted,  and  preparations  for  my  voyage  were  com- 
menced forthwith.  My  fiance^  who  had  returned  to  his 
farm  in  the  North  Island,  would  not  hear  of  my  going ; 
but  my  father  and  mother  insisted,  and  I  myself  was 
eager  to  go. 

However,  fate  favoured  the  wishes  of  my  fiance^ 
who,  after  reading  my  letter  telling  him  of  my  decision 
to  go  to  England,  at  once  inquired  about  steamers  leav- 
ing Wellington  for  Nelson.  In  those  days  steamers 
were  scarce,  and  he  found  he  could  not  reach  me  earlier 
than  a  fortnight. 

So  he  chartered  a  small  craft  in  Wanganui  which  was 
used  for  carrying  potatoes  to  Nelson,  and  the  winds 
favoured  him,  so  that  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours, 
and  to  our  utter  amazement,  he  appeared  at  our  house, 
as  we  knew  no  steamers  were  due  at  the  port.  He  was 
very  determined,  said  he  would  take  his  passage  in  the 
same  vessel  with  me,  and  let  his  farm  go  to  ruin,  and  so 
on  ;  and  further,  he  vowed  he  would  not  leave  Nelson 
without  me. 

He  got  his  own  way,  for  my  father  was  too  ill  to  be 
worried,  and  my  mother,  wearied  by  importunity  and 
arguments,  was  only  too  glad  to  be  rid  of  us.  She  also 
had  received  a  voluntary  promise  in  writing  from  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Hewett  saying  that  I  should  be  provided  for 
in  the  same  way  as  their  own  daughters,  and  that  they 
would  look  upon  me  as  one  of  their  children.  Knowing, 
too,  how  soon  my  father's  life  might  end,  my  mother 
reluctantly  agreed  to  my  very  early  marriage  on  Sep- 
tember 7,  1858,  only  three  weeks  after  my  fifteenth  birth- 
day. 
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My  eldest  brother  was  so  averse  to  my  marriage 
when  so  young,  that  he  left  the  home  in  disgust,  and 
was  away  for  a  year  or  more ;  but  taking  everything 
into  consideration  I  know  that  my  poor  mother  did  what 
she  thought  was  best  for  all. 

We  spent  a  month  in  Wellington,  where  I  bought  my 
first  bonnet  at  Kirkcaldie  and  Stains,  forty-five  years  ago. 
They  were  very  small  drapers  then,  but  to-day  are  con- 
sidered to  be  the  first  in  our  metropolis. 

Many  of  the  Wellington  people  called  upon  me,  and 
we  spent  pleasant  evenings  in  their  nice  homes. 

It  was  a  joy  to  me  that  my  husband  was  proud  of 
my  singing  and  playing,  which  were  natural  gifts. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  little  garrison  town  of  Wan- 
ganui,  where  we  spent  three  weeks  at  the  Rutland  Hotel 
— before  riding  out  to  my  husband's  farm  twelve  miles 
beyond — we  were  made  much  of,  and  invited  to  take 
part  in  musical  evenings  and  other  festivities,  and  many 
life-long  friendships  were  then  formed.  Some  of  those 
friends  are  still  living,  many  of  whom  remember  me  as 
a  bride  of  fifteen,  and  speak  in  flattering  terms  of  my 
appearance  in  those  days.* 

One  of  the  kindest  of  these  friends  is  Mrs.  Jones,  a 
charming  old  lady,  still  living  in  Wanganui,  her  sons  all 
doing  well.  In  those  early  days  of  hardship  and  peril 
she  was  a  true  friend  and  helper  to  us  outside  settlers 
in  Wanganui.  She  welcomed  all  who  needed  her  hos- 
pitality in  her  house,  situated  on  what  is  now  called 
the  Quay,  where  there  are  large  business  buildings.  She 
had  all  her  own  housework  to  do,  and  also  kept  a 
school.  Some  of  the  scholars  were  boarders,  and  she 
had  four  small  boys  of  her  own.  But  her  management 
and  energy  were  marvellous ;  she  was  always  tidy,  and 
so  was  her  house  and  its  inmates ;  everything  seemed  to 
move  on  well-oiled  wheels,  nothing  jarred  or  clashed. 
On  one  amusing  occasion,  however,  when,  with  her 
usual  kindness,  she  had  persuaded  me  to  stay  the  night 
as  I  was  not  feeling  up  to  the  long  ride  out  to  our  farm, 
and  as  Mr.  Jones  was  away,  I  occupied  a  small  bed  in 
her  room.  I  was  nervous,  having  heard  that  the  house 
was  haunted  by  a  Maori  murdered  there  some  years  before. 

*  See  B  in  Appendix,  page  90. 
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The  story  was,  that  sometimes  in  the  dead  of  night 
gun-shots  could  be  distinctly  heard.  Of  course,  the 
thoughts  this  story  suggested  were  not  conducive  to 
sleep.  I  tried  to  follow  Mrs.  Jones'  example,  but  could 
not.  Soon  I  heard  a  loud  '  bang,'  which  made  me  spring 
up,  but  as  it  had  not  awakened  my  kind  hostess,  I  sat 
up  trembling  in  the  dark,  when  '  bang  '  went  another 
shot.  I  could  bear  no  more,  and  I  remorselessly  awoke 
my  good  friend,  and  said  in  terror,  '  I  have  distinctly 
heard  two  shots  fired  !'  Instead  of  being  annoyed  at 
my  disturbing  her,  she  said,  calmly,  '  Poor  Mrs.  Hewett,  it 
is  purely  imaginary.'  I  exclaimed,  '  No,  indeed,  indeed  it 
is  not !  '  and  as  I  spoke  '  bang !  '  went  another  shot. 

She  hastily  lighted  her  candle,  and  bravely  went 
down  the  little  staircase,  I  following  pale  and  trembling. 
We  found  the  '  ghosts,'  but — '  Oh,  what  a  mess  !  '  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Jones ;  '  I  must  have  made  my  ginger-beer 
extra  strong.'  The  ghosts  were  the  corks  that  had 
escaped  from  the  bottles  with  a  bang,  hitting  the  low 
wooden  ceiling,  and  the  frothy  liquid  was  flowing  freely 
over  the  floor. 

This  little  incident  caused  a  great  deal  of  chaff  foi 
Mrs.  Jones  and  myself ;  and  we  little  knew  then,  as  we 
laughed  merrily  over  it,  how  soon  there  would  be  real 
shots  and  no  laughing. 

Many  of  the  officers  and  their  wives  were  charming 
people,  and  their  society  a  great  joy  to  my  husband,  who 
was  himself  a  military  man,  having  been  educated  in 
Germany  at  the  University  of  Bonn.* 

Some  of  the  people  in  Wanganui  asked  for  soldier- 
servants,  and  leave  was  often  granted,  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 

My  mother  hired  a  man  as  help  in  the  house  and 
garden  who  obtained  his  discharge  when  first  the  troops 
came  to  New  Zealand. 

Before  he  came  to  my  mother,  he  had  lived  away  in 
the  bush  out  of  reach  of  civilization,  and  had  become 
quite  odd  and  '  wanting  '  in  intelligence.  His  appearance 
alone  would  have  daunted  any  one  less  courageous  ! 

The  first  visitor  who  called  after  Robert  arrived  was 
a  Mr.  Harrison.  Robert  opened  the  door  just  wide  enough 
*  See  C  in  Appendix,  page  90. 
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to  poke  his  head  out.  For  an  instant  Mr.  Harrison 
stood  aghast,  and  then  hurried  away.  On  meeting  my 
mother  in  the  street  he  said,  '  What  on  earth  have  you 
got  up  there  at  your  house?  Something  opened  the  door 
when  I  knocked,  and  all  I  could  see  was  hair  and  teeth.' 

By  degrees  Robert  was  induced  to  shave  and  to  be- 
come more  human  in  appearance,  but  he  was  always  a 
source  of  amusement.  One  day  he  was  sent  for  some 
beef-steak,  and  was  cautioned  not  to  loiter  on  the  way 
back.  But  he  did  not  return  until  after  the  dinner-hour 
had  passed. 

When  he  at  last  appeared,  my  mother  said,  '  Robert ! 
where  have  you  been?'  He  replied,  with  great  excitement, 
'  On  the  Bench,  missus.  Yes,'  he  vociferated,  '  on  the 
Bench.  When  I  was  coming  home  with  your  beef- 
steak, I  see  a  man  beating  his  wife,  and  she  called  me 
to  help  her  in  the  name  of  the  Queen,  so  I  had  to  go. 
And  I  gave  him  "  what  for."  Then  she  set  on  to  me. 
So  I  got  her  head  under  my  arm  and  gave  her  one. 
Then  the  policeman  came  and  took  me  to  jail.  But  I 
said,  "  You  can't  keep  me  here;  I've  got  Mrs.  Baker's 
dinner  in  this  basket."  Then,'  he  added,  '  I  had  to  see 
the  magistrate  and  tell  him  all  about  it;  and  I  said,  "If 
you  don't  let  me  go,  you'll  have  to  take  this  beef-steak 
to  Mrs.  Baker  yourself.  My  word,  she'll  give  it  you  !" 

'  O  Robert  !'  my  mother  exclaimed,  deprecatingly. 

'  I  thought  I'd  frighten  the  magistrate,'  he  explained, 
'  and  he'd  let  me  go  quick;  and  so  he  did.' 

So  poor  mother  got  her  share  of  our  laughter  as  well 
as  Robert.  He  could  not  read,  so  my  mother  used  to 
explain  the  pictures  in  the  New  Testament  every  Sunday 
afternoon  to  him.  He  loved  to  hear  the  story  of  Redemp- 
tion, and,  under  its  influence,  became  gentle  and  more 
civilized. 

His  great  delight  was  to  attend  funjerals.  When  my 
mother  had  gone  to  England  his  new  mistress  said, 
'  Robert,  I  am  going  to  Sydney ;  what  present  shall  I 
bring  you?'  With  his  eyes  sparkling  with  pleasure,  he 
said,  '  A  pair  of  black  kid  gloves  to  go  to  funerals  !'  My 
mother  used  in  fun  to  say  that  Robert  would  not  be  half 
so  useful  if  he  had  more  sense  ! 


Ill 
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AFTER  our  stay  in  the  little  town  of  Wanganui,  our  boxes 
and  furniture  were  sent  out  to  the  farm  in  bullock  drays, 
the  latter  part  of  the  journey  being  through  a  narrow  road 
roughly  cut  through  thick  bush,  with  the  stumps  and  roots 
of  large  trees  still  in  it ;  and  when,  a  few  days  after- 
wards, my  husband  and  I  rode  on  horseback  through 
the  same  road,  the  thick  mud  was  often  above  the  horses' 
knees. 

When  we  arrived,  we  found  the  amateur  painters  and 
paperers  still  at  work.  My  first  meal  in  my  new  home 
consisted  of  black-looking  bread  made  by  one  of  the 
workmen,  no  butter,  a  piece  of  boiled  salt  meat,  and 
tea  without  milk. 

The  only  domestic  was  a  widow-woman,  with  one 
small  child,  whom  my  mother  had  sent,  but  she  was  so 
disgusted  with  everything  that  she  only  stayed  a  few 
days ;  and,  to  my  dismay,  one  morning  my  husband  said, 
1  That  woman  of  yours  has  gone  off  with  my  best  farm 
man.'  This  was  a  bad  beginning  for  our  little  manage. 

But  we  soon  found  a  good  substitute  for  the  woman 
in  a  boy,  who  could  milk  and  also  do  housework ;  and 
the  young  mistress  of  fifteen  found  the  good-natured 
boy  of  the  same  age  much  nicer  to  deal  with  than  the 
grumbling  woman  had  been. 

On  Sundays,  as  there  was  no  church  or  service  of 
any  kind  to  go  to,  I  felt  my  responsibility  to  provide  some 
spiritual  instruction  for  my  boy-servant.  And  so  I  used 
to  read  '  Line  upon  Line  '  and  '  Peep  of  Day  '  to  him. 
He  still  lives,  and  now  is  an  influential  and  wealthy  man, 
and  speaks  of  the  time  when  he  received  his  first  religious 
instruction  in  the  service  of  his  very  young  mistress  from 
those  invaluable  little  books. 

When  at  last  the  carpenters  and  the  paperhangers 
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(who  were  chiefly  self-taught)  had  finished,  our  time  was 
fully  occupied  in  fixing  up  our  small  house.  Our  drawing- 
room,  with  its  three  French  windows  opening  on  to  a 
wide  veranda,  was  very  pretty,  with  one  exception, 
and  that  was  the  mantelpiece.  I  do  not  suppose  any 
one  has  ever  seen  so  startling  a  production.  The  ground- 
work was  grey,  with  large  daubs  of  black  dashed  on 
in  wild  confusion  :  and  this  was  supposed  to  represent 
marble. 

I  cannot  think  why  we  did  not  ourselves  paint  it 
plain  black  or  plain  white ;  or  we  might  have  draped  it, 
but,  of  course,  no  one  had  ever  thought  of  draping 
mantelpieces  in  those  days.  So  there  it  remained  until 
the  house  was  burnt  down  a  year  after,  when  the  loss 
of  the  mantelpiece  almost  reconciled  us  to  the  loss  of  the 
house ! 

We  had  many  wedding  presents  from  our  friends  and 
relations  in  England,  amongst  them  a  lovely  piano, 
which  is  still  in  existence,  though  part  of  its  fretwork 
is  broken  away  by  the  Maori  spears  and  tomahawks.  It 
now  stands  in  my  brother's  house,  and  after  years  and 
years  of  separation  from  it  I  have  played  upon  it 
again  with  mixed  feelings  of  tenderness  and  sad- 
ness. I  remembered  the  days  when  my  husband  and  I 
played  duets,  or  I  had  sung  to  his  accompaniment,  when 
we  were  happy  amongst  our  friends  in  the  intervals  of 
peace  during  the  Maori  war. 

When  we  were  arranging  the  house,  we  had  to  make 
our  own  sofa.  Jem  said,  '  Let  us  make  it  as  much  like 
a  Chesterfield  as  possible,'  and  he  made  the  frame- 
work tolerably  well.  We  put  an  ordinary  hair-mattress 
for  the  seat,  covered  it  with  blue  damask.  Then  there 
were  the  ends  and  back  to  stuff  and  cover.  I  got  all 
the  straw  and  wool  that  the  wedding  presents  had  been 
packed  in,  and  this  was  sufficient  for  the  two  ends.  But 
the  long  back  was  still  unstuffed. 

'  Well,'  said  Jem,  '  I  mean  to  get  it  finished  some- 
how,' and  off  he  went,  soon  reappearing  with  four  new 
blankets  from  our  spare  room  bed. 

I  ran  off  with  them,  he  seized  them,  and  we  squabbled 
over  those  blankets  like  two  children,  but  it  ended  in 
the  blankets  forming  the  cushion  for  the  sofa  ! 
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Then  came  the  laying  out  of  the  garden,  which  was 
soon  done  by  Jem  and  the  boy.  I  fed  the  poultry  and 
did  all  the  cooking  and  housework. 

There  was  no  time  to  mope  or  be  dull,  but  when  Jem 
had  to  be  in  town  all  day  the  absolute  stillness  and  silence 
of  the  place,  with  no  other  habitation  in  sight,  over- 
powered me  with  sleepiness.  On  one  occasion  when 
Jem  returned  accompanied  by  an  officer  of  the  65th 
Regiment,  instead  of  being  nicely  dressed  with  the  dinner 
ready,  he  found  me  fast  asleep  in  my  morning  print 
dress  and  sun  bonnet,  with  a  basin  of  peas  on  my  lap, 
which  I  had  been  shelling.  There  was  a  chicken  in  the 
oven,  but  the  fire  was  out ! 

I  awoke  to  find  them  both  looking  at  me  and  laugh- 
ing, and  I  felt  very  much  ashamed  of  myself.  But  we 
soon  set  things  going  again.  I  scrambled  into  an  even- 
ing dress  of  pink  muslin,  and  although  the  dinner  was 
late,  our  guest  seemed  thoroughly  to  enjoy  it ;  and  we 
finished  up  the  evening  with  music  and  singing. 

The  next  morning  whilst  I  swept  and  dusted  the 
house,  and  spread  the  table  in  our  little  dining-room, 
Jem  cooked  the  breakfast — porridge,  eggs  and  bacon, 
and  cafd  au  lait.  Soon  after,  our  guest  had  to  leave  us 
for  his  duties  in  town. 

My  husband  wished  very  much  that  I  should  be- 
come a  fearless  rider,  so  we  often  joined  riding  parties. 
On  one  occasion  when  we  were  all  returning  to  our 
house,  Jem  (who  was  riding  his  race-horse  Nemu)  said 
to  me,  '  I  will  race  you  to  the  house.'  We  both  set  off 
at  full  speed,  when  my  horse  shied,  unseating  me.  I 
clung  to  the  saddle,  with  my  foot  in  the  stirrup,  until 
the  saddle  turned,  and  I  tried  to  throw  myself  off  into 
the  high  fern.  But  my  long  riding  skirt  was  twisted 
round  the  pummel,  and  I  was  dragged  with  my  head 
close  to  the  horse's  heels. 

In  that  moment  of  peril  I  cried  to  God  to  save  me, 
and  instantly  I  seemed  to  be  torn  out  of  my  skirts,  which 
remained  fixed  to  the  pummel.  Jem,  still  trying  to  stop 
my  horse,  had  not  noticed  my  falling  out  of  my  skirts, 
as  I  iiad  crawled  into  the  high  fern  when  I  realized  my 
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very  unpicturesque  appearance,  wearing  only  a  riding 
hat,  jacket,  and  knickerbockers. 

I  was,  of  course,  frightened,  but  unhurt,  only  bruised 
and  shaken,  and  truly  thankful  that  I  had  escaped  what 
might  have  been  a  horrible  death.  My  husband  realized 
this  as  he  came  riding  back  trying  to  find  me. 

He  was  dazed  with  horror  at  the  thought  of  finding 
the  mangled  remains  of  his  young  wife,  but  I  soon 
made  him  aware  of  my  existence  by  saying,  '  Go  home 
as  fast  as  you  can  for  a  skirt ;  I  don't  want  any  one 
to  see  me  like  this.'  And  after  one  glance  at  me,  seeing 
I  was  all  there — except  my  skirt — he  laughed  uncon- 
trollably. * 

We  had  neighbours  not  many  miles  distant,  but  the 
roads  were  steep  and  perilous,  especially  in  wet  weather, 
and  often  we  were  many  weeks  without  seeing  any  one 
but  the  natives.  If  only  we  could  have  remained  in 
peace  with  them,  how  different  our  lives  might  have 
been  ! 

But  with  the  Maori  war,  which  began  at  this  time, 
troubles  and  calamities  came  fast  and  thick  upon  us. 

Our  first  experience  of  a  growing  hostility  amongst 
the  Maoris  was  when  some  twenty  of  them  were  thatch- 
ing the  roof  of  a  building  close  to  our  house  with  toi-toi 
(like  Pampas  grass),  which  only  grew  on  their  land 
near  by.  When  half  way  through  the  work  they  struck, 
and  demanded  more  money  for  finishing  it.  Jem 
objected,  as  he  knew  he  was  giving  them  full  payment, 
and  insisted  upon  them  finishing  their  work  according 
to  agreement.  They  refused,  and  tried  to  prevent  our 
man  from  going  with  the  horse  and  cart  for  another  load  of 
toi-toi.  My  husband  pushed  the  Maori  from  the  gate, 
and  then  a  tussle  began  between  the  two,  the  others 
looking  on.  At  last  Jem  mastered  the  Maori  and  got 
the  horse  and  cart  through,  and  I,  not  wishing  to  be 
left  quite  alone  with  these  angry  men,  tried  to  go  with 
him,  but  he  made  me  return.  -*, 

As  I  stood  on  the  doorstep  watching  the  defeated 
Maori  trying  to  stir  the  others  up  to  revenge,  he  came 
close  to  me  and  tried  to  push  past  me  into  the  house. 
But  I  would  not  let  him  go  in,  until  he  said  he  wanted 

*  See  D  in  Appendix,  page  91. 
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a  light  for  his  pipe.  They  used  to  put  a  small  wood 
ember  from  the  fires  into  their  pipes. 

Instead  of  that  he  took  two  lighted  pieces  of  wood, 
which  he  brandished  about.  The  other  natives  gathered  all 
the  ignitable  stuff  they  could  into  a  high  heap  against  our 
dwelling-house,  and  were  about  to  set  fire  to  it.  For 
an  instant  I  prayed  to  God  to  give  me  courage  and 
strength ;  then  I  rushed  past  them  and  jumped  on  to 
the  heap,  sat  down,  spread  my  dress  out  as  far  as  it 
would  go,  and  with  hands  stretched  out  I  dared  them 
to  come  near  me  ! 

I  could  not  speak  Maori,  but  they  understood,  and 
were  astonished,  and  I  do  not  know  what  would  have 
happened  but  for  the  intervention  of  some  Maori  women 
who  had  come  to  cook  for  the  men,  and  who,  when 
they  saw  me  do  this,  came  running  up  to  me  with  beam- 
ing eyes  and  laughing  faces,  uttering  exclamations 
which  I  did  not  understand,  but  patting  me  on  my 
shoulders. 

This,  which  was,  of  course,  their  way  of  saying  '  Well 
done  !'  amused  the  men,  and  the  wife  of  a  chief  who 
was  there  ordered  them  all  to  shake  hands  with  me, 
which  they  did  as  I  sat  in  state  upon  the  heap  they  had 
intended  as  a  funeral  pyre  for  our  home  ! 

The  scene  changed  rapidly ;  the  men  who  a  moment 
before  looked  so  ominously  angry  were  now  smiling 
and  shaking  hands  with  me.  I  suppose  it  struck  them 
as  strange  to  see  such  a  young  girl  confronting  twenty 
men  without  showing  any  fear.  At  any  rate,  it  '  fetched  ' 
the  Maori  women  and  brought  them  all  to  my  side,  so 
that  I  was  a  sort  of  heroine  in  their  eyes. 

As  soon  as  Jem  appeared  again  with  his  load  of  toi- 
toi  the  women  ran  to  him  in  great  excitement,  and 
told  him  what  his  '  picannine  wahine  '  (child  wife)  had 
done  to  defend  his  property. 
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FOR  some  months  we  lived  in  peace  on  our  farm,  and  a 
few  days  after  my  sixteenth  birthday  our  first  child  was 
born,  a  fine  boy,  and,  of  course,  he  was  a  constant  source 
of  delight. 

No  dullness  or  loneliness  now  when  left  quite  alone 
on  the  farm  !  But  as  the  weather  became  warmer, 
the  house  work  suddenly  grew  too  much  for  me, 
and  I  had  a  severe  illness.  The  doctor  sent  a  woman 
out  from  town  to  nurse  me,  and  she  brought  her 
daughter,  a  girl  of  fourteen,  as  nurse  to  my  baby. 

One  day  when  I  was  slowly  recovering,  and  reclin- 
ing on  a  veranda  chair,  a  neighbour  and  his  young  wife 
rode  over  to  see  us.  They  had  quite  recently  arrived 
from  England.  She  was  a  most  attractive  and  accom- 
plished young  lady,  and  had  taken  to  Colonial  life  very 
pluckily  ;  she  had  even  helped  her  husband  to  build  their 
house.  She  sat  with  me  on  the  veranda  while  our  hus- 
bands went  to  look  at  the  valuable  English  prize  sheep 
Jem  had  just  imported. 

We  had  only  been  seated  a  few  minutes,  when  the 
nurse  came  rushing  to  me  and  asked  for  my  husband, 
and  then  ran  to  the  back  of  the  house.  I  followed  her, 
and  saw  the  kitchen  in  flames. 

'  Scream  !'  I  said  to  my  visitor;  '  we  must  scream  to 
make  our  husbands  hear.'  And  we  did  scream,  and  our 
united  efforts  soon  brought  them  running  as  fast  as 
they  could,  feeling  (they  said)  quite  thankful  that  it  was 
only  the  house  on  fire,  and  that  we  were  not  being 
murdered. 

There  was  no  water  in  the  well,  and  having  had  a 
long  spell  of  dry  weather  it  was  quite  impossible  to  save 
our  pretty  little  home,  that  had  cost  so  much  in  time, 
labour,  and  expense,  although  both  men  worked  to  save 
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it  until  they  fell  exhausted  on  the  ground.  My  friend 
and  I  saved  most  of  the  furniture  in  the  drawing-room 
and  my  bedroom,  the  only  two  rooms  that  were  acces- 
sible. 

Burning  bits  of  wood  began  falling  in  before  we  re- 
linquished our  efforts  to  save  the  furniture,  and  I  was 
looking  with  regret  at  my  nice  drawing-room  carpet,  and 
wishing  I  had  strength  left  to  pull  it  up,  when  our  Com- 
mandant came  riding  up  to  pay  his  first  call.  Throwing 
the  bridle  over  the  gate-post,  he  at  once  divested  himself 
of  his  smart  coat  and  rushed  up  to  the  burning  house, 
saying,  '  I  am  very  sorry  to  see  this,  very  sorry ;  but  you 
are  not  going  to  let  that  beautiful  carpet  burn?' 

We  begged  him  not  to  go  near  the  house,  as  it  was 
tumbling  down  amidst  the  flames,  but  he  made  a  dash 
at  my  carpet  and  dragged  it  out,  the  hearth-rug  kindly 
coming  with  it  through  the  wide-open  French  window. 
Then  he  flicked  off  all  the  burning  bits  with  a  stick,  and 
so  saved  what  was  of  great  value  to  us,  as  carpets  in 
New  Zealand  in  those  days  were  expensive  luxuries. 

In  a  few  moments  the  whole  house  collapsed,  and 
was  soon  nothing  but  a  heap  of  ashes.  Everything  in 
the  dining-room,  spare  bedroom,  and  kitchen,  besides  our 
little  stock  of  silver,  was  burnt ;  but  some  of  my  bed- 
room furniture  and  of  our  clothes  were  saved,  so  for- 
tunately my  husband  and  I  had  something  to  wear. 

We  saw  the  Commandant  peering  round  in  every 
direction.  At  last  he  said,  '  But  where  's  the  "  Model 
Baby  "?'  We  explained  that  the  nurse-girl  (through  whose 
carelessness  the  fire  had  taken  place)  had  dragged  her 
own  box  of  clothes  with  one  hand  and  held  my  baby 
with  the  other,  and  had  gone  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away  for  safety.  There  she  could  be  seen,  seated 
on  her  box  with  my  baby  on  her  knee.  He  was  such  a 
sweet-tempered,  good  child  that  he  was  known  as  the 
'  Model  Baby. ' 

The  question  now  was  where  we  could  go  for  the 
night  Our  visitors  invited  us  to  go  with  them,  but  I 
was  too  ill  to  ride  up  and  down  the  steep  hills,  to  say 
nothing  of  jumping  the  creek  at  the  bottom  of  the  gully. 

But  while  we  were  debating  the  question  we  saw  a 
dog-cart  coming  rapidly  towards  us,  A  neighbour  had 
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noticed  the  flames  nearly  seven  miles  away,  and  was 
convinced  we  should  need  help,  so  he  had  come,  he 
said,  for  me  and  the  baby,  and  I  was  only  too  thankful 
to  drive  with  him  to  his  mother's  large  farm-house, 
where  they  received  us  all  most  kindly. 

There  we  remained  for  several  weeks,  until  I  was 
sufficiently  recovered  to  drive  with  my  husband  and  my 
baby-boy  down  the  coast  to  Wellington,  a  journey  of 
150  miles.  We  drove  in  our  dog-cart — made  by  our 
local  blacksmith,  who  had  not  hitherto  aspired  to  making 
anything  beyond  the  ordinary  cart. 

Jem  knew  the  springs  were  far  too  heavy,  so  to  con- 
vince the  blacksmith,  for  whom  argument  was  useless, 
he  persuaded  him  to  drive  a  little  way  out  of  the 
town  with  him.  Of  course,  he  was  jolted  about  un- 
mercifully, and  nearly  bounced  out  of  the  trap,  until  he 
cried  out  to  my  husband,  '  Oh,  let  me  oot,  mon,  let  me 
oot  !  I'll  gie  ye  better  springs  !' 

He  did  so,  or  I  could  never  have  taken  the  long 
drive  to  Wellington  in  that  dog-cart. 

Our  first  day's  drive  ended  at  Scott's  Ferry,  where 
we  spent  a  pleasant  evening  in  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott's 
house.  Early  next  morning,  after  a  good  breakfast, 
we  resumed  our  journey  by  way  of  the  beach.  The  sea 
was  rough,  and  Jem,  who  was  a  dreadful  tease,  would 
drive  close  to  the  breakers,  and  once  a  wave  did  nearly 
knock  us  over.  But  I  indulged  in  such  loud  screams 
that  he  was  wise  enough  not  to  repeat  the  joke.  Not 
that  there  was  any  one  but  himself  to  hear  me ;  we  were 
miles  away  from  any  human  being. 

We  had  to  keep  going,  so  as  to  arrive  before  dark 
at  the  different  stopping  places  along  the  coast.  Occa- 
sionally I  saw  some  beautiful  shells  which  I  longed  to 
pick  up,  but  Jem  would  not  stop,  because  there  was 
really  no  time  to  spare.  The  hard  black  sand  was  nice 
to  drive  over,  and  easy  for  the  horse. 

Some  of  the  houses  where  we  had  to  put  up  for  the 
night  were  dirty  and  uncomfortable.  The  only  food  we 
dare  venture  to  eat  was  boiled  eggs.  But  there  was  a 
good  house  at  Otaki,  where  Archdeacon  Hadfield's 
mission  station  was,  and  where,  even  in  those  early  days, 
a  beautiful  church  had  been  entirely  built  by  the  Maoris, 
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the  communion  rails  and  communion  table  being  ex- 
quisitely carved  by  them  out  of  dark  wood. 

When  we  left  the  beach  we  ascended  a  very  high 
hill  called  Pikakariki.  The  grade  was  steep,  and  the 
road  a  narrow  side  cutting,  and  when  we  were  nearly 
at  the  top  something  frightened  the  horse,  and  it  backed 
a  few  steps,  which  took  us  quite  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff. 

My  husband  said,  '  Sit  still,'  but  this  time  I  dis- 
regarded his  word  of  command ;  and  being  light  and 
agile,  I  sprang  out  with  my  big  baby  in  my  arms,  and 
landed  safely  on  my  feet. 

Jem  followed  my  example,  and  rushed  to  the  horse's 
head,  only  just  in  time  to  save  trap  and  horse  from 
rolling  down  800  ft.  into  the  sea. 

But  our  escape  had  this  good  effect,  that  Jem  sent 
a  petition  to  the  Government  to  fence  in  that  dangerous 
part  of  the  road,  which  was  granted,  much  to  the 
appreciation  of  all  travellers  on  that  road. 

As  we  proceeded  on  our  journey  we  passed  a  number 
of  small  farms  where  the  stumps  of  trees  that  had  been 
felled  were  still  in  evidence.  There  was  something  so 
dreary  looking  about  these  clearings,  with  unpainted 
buildings,  more  like  cow-sheds  than  houses,  and  my 
husband  remarked,  '  How  I  do  pity  those  poor  devils, 
grinding  their  life  out  on  those  wretched  little  farms  !' 

My  poor  husband  !  It  would  have  been  well  for  him  if 
he  had  been  one  of  those  people  whom  in  his  rough 
sympathy  he  called  'poor  devils,'  instead  of  losing  his 
life  on  his  own  beautiful  place. 

Those  who  held  on  to  these  '  miserable-looking  hold- 
ings '  of  bush  land  are  now  wealthy  people ;  the  place  has 
become  a  suburb  of  the  metropolis  of  New  Zealand,  and 
valuable  property.  Years  after,  our  own  daughter 
married  the  son  of  one  of  those  same  settlers  whom  Jem 
had  thus  commiserated,  and  now  they  are  amongst  the 
wealthy  of  Wellington. 

But  to  return  to  our  journey.  For  several  miles 
before  we  reached  Wellington  our  road  was  winding  in 
and  out  of  the  most  beautiful  bush  scenery — streams, 
fringed  with  ferns  of  every  kind  and  size,  and  lovely 
New  Zealand  bush  birds  singing.  I  do  not  think  there 
are  more  beautiful  sounds  than  some  of  the  notes  of  our 
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tui  or  parson  bird,  so  called  because  of  the  two  white 
feathers  suspended  from  its  throat. 

In  those  days  they  were  numerous,  but  now  they  are 
seldom  heard. 

A  few  days  after  our  arrival  in  Wellington,  I  was 
not  sorry  that  my  husband  sold  our  dog-cart. 

We  went  by  steamer  to  Nelson,  and  made  a  pleasant 
visit  to  my  parents.  I  left  my  baby  with  them.  He  could 
run  about,  and  delighted  the  hearts  of  his  grand- 
parents, and  I  returned  with  my  husband  to  Wellington, 
where  he  bought  two  horses,  and  we  rode  up  the  coast. 

Since  we  had  driven  down  in  the  dog-cart,  there 
had  been  some  heavy  rainfalls,  and  when  we  reached 
Otaki,  the  river  was  not  considered  safe  to  cross.  It 
was  rushing  to  the  sea  with  such  rapidity,  it  made  one 
quite  giddy  even  to  look  at  it.  But  my  husband  was 
very  anxious  to  get  to  the  comfortable  accommodation 
house  at  the  other  side,  and  he  paid  a  boy  handsomely 
to  lead  the  way  over,  mounted  on  a  strong  cart  horse. 

He  then  told  me  to  follow  him,  and  not  to  look  down 
at  the  rushing  water.  But  my  horse  was  smaller  than 
the  other  two  horses,  and  the  water  came  dashing  over 
my  saddle,  snatched  my  skirt  out  of  my  hand,  and 
nearly  dragged  me  from  the  saddle.  I  had  to  cling  with 
all  my  strength  to  the  horse's  mane.  It  was  dreadful  ! 

I  thought  we  never  should  cross  that  narrow  river. 
The  horses  instinctively  curved  themselves  as  they  leaned 
against  the  water  which  rushed  with  such  force  against 
them.  But  at  last  we  reached  the  other  side. 

When  we  arrived  at  a  primitive  sort  of  hotel  a  number 
of  men  came  running  into  the  stable  yard ;  they  could 
not  believe  that  any  woman  had  crossed  the  river,  as 
they  themselves  were  waiting  for  it  '  to  go  down. '  Some 
of  them  had  cattle  or  sheep  to  take  across  ;  others,  like 
ourselves,  were  travelling,  but  would  not  venture. 

I  had  to  borrow  dry  clothing  from  the  landlady,  as 
everything  I  wore  was  soaked  through  and  through. 
Some  friends  of  my  husband's  were  there,  and,  in  spite 
of  our  experience  in  crossing  the  river,  we  spent  a  very 
pleasant  evening. 

The  last  day  of  our  journey  we  rode  forty-five  miles, 
and  were  glad  to  rest  a  few  days  in  Wanganui.  While 
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there,  we  went  to  a  ball  given  by  the  officers  of  the 
at  the  Rutland  Hotel. 

It  was   at   that   ball   that   we   met   Dr.    ,    whose 

friendship  was  such  a  pleasure  to  Jem,  and  the  Doctor 
met  the  girl  who  won  his  heart.  It  was,  I  believe,  her 
'  coming  out  '  ball,  and  she  looked  so  pretty  in  her 
white  tulle  dress  over  white  silk,  with  sprays  of  silver 
leaves.  Her  face  dimpled  with  smiles,  and  her  saucy 
brown  eyes  were  full  of  animation ;  she  did  not  realize 
the  depth  of  his  nature  and  feelings,  and  hence  the  mis- 
understanding which  caused  their  separation  later  on. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  early  settlers  were  '  like  one 
family.'  The  following  little  incident  will  illustrate  this. 
I  was  calling  at  a  friend's  house  to  chat  over  a  prospec- 
tive ball,  when  the  sister  of  my  hostess  said  she  would 
not  go  to  the  ball,  because  she  had  worn  the  same  dress 
so  often.  I  suggested  an  exchange  :  I  would  wear  hers 
and  she  could  have  mine,  which  was  quite  new,  with 
sash  and  wreath  to  match. 

Everything  fitted  and  suited  her,  and  she  was  de- 
lighted. I  was  equally  pleased  with  her  dress,  which 
was  pink,  with  a  most  becoming  wreath  of  pink  roses. 
I  never  enjoyed  a  ball  more ;  no  one  recognized  the 
dress  on  me,  and  my  husband  was  more  than  satisfied 
with  my  appearance.  Our  friends  clustered  round  us 
to  welcome  us  back  after  our  trip  to  Nelson,  and  it 
was  a  most  enjoyable  time. 

With  rather  a  heavy  heart  I  found  that  Jem  had 
decided  to  return  to  our  farm,  although  it  was  not  con- 
sidered safe,  for  the  Maoris  were  on  the  war-path  again. 

Our  new  house  was  nearly  finished,  but  nothing  was 
ready  for  us.  We  had  to  make  up  a  bed  on  the  floor 
in  one  of  the  small  bedrooms,  with  a  towel  pinned  across 
the  window  for  a  blind. 

At  the  close  of  the  day  my  husband  always  read  to 
me  a  chapter  from  the  Bible,  and  on  this  occasion  I 
happened  to  look  at  the  window,  and  there,  above  the 
towel  blind,  I  saw  the  face  of  a  Maori  peering  in  at  us. 
My  heart  jumped,  but  I  did  not  exclaim.  I  quietly  said, 
1  There  is  a  Maori  looking  at  us  through  the  window,' 
and  foi  the  first  time  I  saw  an  anxious  look  of  fear  pass 
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over  Jem's  face,  more  on  my  account,  as  he  said,  '  Don't 
be  frightened.' 

On  opening  the  door  he  saw  about  ten  Maoris,  all 
grim  and  silent ;  but  my  husband  laughed,  and  holding 
out  his  hand  to  shake  hands,  exclaimed  with  great  gusto, 
'  Have  you  heard  the  latest  news  from  the  front?'  They 
were  always  eager  to  hear  news  from  Taranaki,  and 
in  a  moment  all  was  changed  ;  each  was  eager  to  hear 
the  latest. 

They  were  all  fully  armed,  so  Jem  told  them  to 
put  their  weapons  down  on  the  veranda,  and  he  took 
them  into  the  kitchen,  where  they  squatted  down,  ready 
to  listen  while  Jem  talked  to  them  in  Maori,  interesting 
them  in  the  war  news.  Then  he  showed  them  the  illus- 
trated papers  from  England,  one  containing  a  picture  of  a 
battle  scene,  in  which  action  a  relative  of  my  husband's 
had  received  the  Victoria  Cross. 

They  sat  listening  until  quite  late.  Then  I  got  them 
something  to  eat  and  drink,  and  they  bade  us  good- 
bye, quite  affectionately.  But  we  felt  sure  they  had  come 
with  the  intention  of  taking  our  lives. 
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THE  thick  '  bush  '  near  our  home  extended  down  into 
steep  gullies,  and  was  a  hiding  place  for  the  Maoris,  but 
Jem  would  not  have  it  cut  down.  And  no  wonder  :  it 
was  so  beautiful  with  its  large  wide-spreading  fern- 
trees  and  Nikau  palms,  rimu,  and  other  large  trees.  The 
rimu  is  something  like  the  English  larch,  only  a  very 
much  larger  tree. 

Jem  and  I  often  used  to  sit  under  the  shelter  of  those 
lovely  trees,  and,  as  of  old,  the  birds  were  my  chief 
attraction — bell  birds,  tuis,  parakeets,  and  darling  little 
fantails,  so  tame  that  they  often  perched  on  our  head 
or  shoulder.  As  to  the  grey  robins,  Jem  and  I  used  to 
scratch  away  a  few  leaves,  and  soon  they  would  come 
and  pick  up  some  insects,  and  jump  about  on  our  feet 
and  hands  when  we  sat  quite  still. 

But  I  think  the  blue  wattled  crow  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  New  Zealand  birds.  It  has  no 
resemblance  to  our  English  crow,  excepting  in  size.  It 
is  elegantly  shaped,  and  of  a  soft  blue-grey  colour, 
shining  black  beak  with  legs  and  claws  to  match.  And 
on  each  side  of  its  pretty  dark-grey  head,  the  most 
vivid  sky-blue  wattles,  with  a  faint  pink  spot  in  the 
centre.  It  has  peculiar  movements,  and  a  wonderful 
note,  deep  and  long ;  some  people  say  it  is  like  the  note 
of  an  organ.  These  birds  are  rare,  and  seldom  seen  ; 
but  I  have  had  one  in  my  hands,  or  I  could  not  have 
described  it  in  detail. 

Jem  used  to  say,  '  Now,  Ellen,  isn't  this  perfect? 
What  should  we  have  to  trouble  us,  if  only  we  could 
live  in  peace  on  our  land?'  And  whilst  the  sun  was 
shining  on  all  the  beautiful  scenery  around  us  we  felt 
safe,  as  though  nothing  dreadful  could  happen.  But  as 
the  sun  went  down,  and  the  stillness  of  night  crept  over 
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us,  broken  only  by  the  weird  cry  of  the  swamp  bird, 
there  used  to  steal  over  me  an  uncanny  feeling,  and  I 
was  nervous  as  1  remembered  that  grim  visage  at  our 
window. 

In  spite,  however,  of  my  nervousness  and  the  very 
real  danger  we  were  in,  we  lived  on  at  our  farm,  my 
husband  occupied  with  his  prize  sheep,  and  often  grati- 
fied by  the  sale  of  young  stock. 

Soon  another  peace  was  patched  up  with  the  natives, 
and  everything  looked  piomising;  so  we  made  one  more 
attempt  to  beautify  our  home. 

My  mother  came  to  see  us,  bringing  our  dear  little 
son  with  her ;  and  the  next  important  event — for  us — 
was  the  birth  of  our  second  child,  a  daughter.  I  was 
just  eighteen  then,  and  my  mother's  visit  would  have 
been  altogether  pleasant,  but  for  one  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstance. 

The  farm  boy  was  sent  into  town  with  the  cart  for  a 
perambulator,  which  my  mother  generously  gave  us,  and 
they  were  expensive  luxuries  in  those  days.  He  also 
went  for  house  supplies. 

When  the  boy  returned,  he  tied  up  the  horse,  still 
in  the  shafts  of  the  cart ;  he  said  Mr.  Hewett  had  told 
him  to  do  so.  My  mother,  thinking  the  horse  would 
be  hungry  after  its  long  journey,  gathered  some  green 
stuff,  which  she  proceeded  to  give  to  it ;  then  she  said 
to  the  boy,  '  Take  the  bit  out  of  its  mouth.'  As  he  did 
so,  the  blinkers  were  lowered,  and  the  horse  took  fright, 
broke  the  rope  that  tied  it,  ran  over  the  boy,  and  leaped 
over  two  fences. 

The  perambulator  flew  out  in  one  direction,  a  sack 
of  flour  in  another,  making  as  it  burst  a  white  cloud  of 
dust,  and  the  horse  rushed  madly  over  a  paddock, 
literally  screaming  with  fright.  My  mother  scrambled  on 
to  the  veranda,  and  collapsed  with  a  heart  attack.  The 
boy  was  on  the  ground  in  a  dead  faint ;  and  all  this  was 
what  I  saw  as  I  rushed  out  of  the  house,  with  apron 
and  sleeves  rolled  up,  in  the  midst  of  making  a  pudding. 
A  friend  who  was  staying  with  us  attended  to  my  mother, 
and  I  attended  to  the  boy.  I  poured  a  little  brandy  into 
his  mouth,  and  he  opened  his  eyes.  My  friend  did  the 
same  for  my  mother,  which  mercifully  had  the  same  effect, 
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and  we  got  her  on  to  the  sofa,  covering  her  over  with 
a  rug.  Then  we  carried  the  poor  boy  into  his  room,  and 
put  him  into  bed. 

When  Jem  arrived,  with  his  friend  the  doctor,  he 
rushed  off  to  the  horse,  which  had  upset  both  the  cart 
and  itself,  and  was  screaming,  with  its  legs  waving 
wildly  in  the  air,  trying  to  get  up.  It  was  a  powerful 
young  horse,  only  just  broken  into  harness. 

The  doctor  examined  the  boy,  and  said  no  limbs  were 
broken,  but  he  was  badly  bruised.  Poor  Jem  was 
annoyed  that  his  valuable  horse  was,  as  he  said,  ruined. 
But  we  were  thankful  that  my  mother  and  the  boy  had 
escaped  so  well. 

My  mother  insisted  upon  returning  to  her  home, 
having  done,  as  she  said,  enough  mischief.  When  Jem 
was  driving  her  to  Wanganui  in  a  dog-cart,  they  came 
to  a  very  bad  part  of  the  road,  which  was  in  a  hollow 
between  two  hills,  and  full  of  deep,  soft  clay. 

My  mother  said,  '  Let  me  out ;  I  will  walk  up 
that  hill.'  Jem  said,  'Nonsense;  it  is  far  too  heavy, 
you  would  never  get  out  of  the  clay.'  But  she  insisted, 
saying  she  could  pick  her  way,  and  so  she  scrambled 
out. 

Jem  drove  very  slowly  on,  when  he  heard  a  scream, 
and,  looking  back,  he  saw  my  mother  vainly  endeavour- 
ing to  get  out  of  the  clay,  into  which — being  rather  stout 
and  heavy — she  was  sinking  deeper  and  deeper. 

He  waved  his  whip  in  a  tantalizing  way,  and  said, 
'  Good-bye,  Mrs.  Baker  !'  and  still  drove  on.  Mother 
hurled  after  him  some  uncomplimentary  epithets,  not 
knowing  that  he  was  going  to  stop  at  a  cottage  at  the 
top  of  the  hill  in  order  to  get  help.  There  he  found  some 
one  to  hold  his  horse  and  trap,  whilst  he  and  another 
man  carried  down  a  spade  to  dig  my  mother  out.  They 
found  her  with  not  only  her  feet  and  legs  in  the  clay, 
but  her  hands  also  :  in  her  desperation  she  had  used  them 
to  try  to  extricate  herself  ' 

She  was  crying,  poor  body  !  And  they  really  needed 
the  spade  to  dig  away  the  clay,  but  they  could  not  find 
one  of  her  shoes.  They  soon  brought  her  to  the  cottage 
in  a  cart,  where  she  got  rid  of  some  of  the  clay,  with 
which  she  was  almost  covered.  They  gave  her  some 
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hot  tea,  and  she  forgave  Jem,  and  joined  in  the 
laughter ;  for  it  was  a  comical  sight,  and  she,  with  her 
ready  wit,  made  the  most  of  the  experience  when  in 
town  with  her  friends. 

Our  next  visitors  were  Adele,  a  cousin  of  the  doctor's, 
and  my  sister  Amy.  It  was  delightful  having  them  with 
us.  Jem  was  a  good  host,  always  planning  something 
for  our  amusement ;  but  we  had  only  a  nurse-girl  for  the 
two  children,  so  the  house- work  had  to  be  done  by  us, 
including  the  washing  and  ironing — no  small  item.* 

One  day  Jem  surprised  me  by  suggesting  that  we 
should  give  a  dance,  by  way  of  giving  a  little  pleasure 
to  my  friend  Adele,  and  letting  her  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  some  of  the  military  and  civilians  of 
Wanganui.  I  thought  it  was  a  terrible  undertaking, 
and  indeed  it  was  rather  a  wild  idea,  as  we  were  short 
of  furniture.  But,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties — and  they 
were  legion — I  believe  more  fun  and  enjoyment  came 
out  of  that  impromptu  dance  than  could  have  been 
anticipated. 

We  cleared  out  our  drawing-room  for  dancing,  our 
dining-room  for  cards  and  games,  and  our  wool-shed, 
with  its  long  table,  for  supper.  We  sent  two  carts  (bor- 
rowed from  neighbours)  into  town  the  day  before,  for 
the  ladies'  dresses  and  the  men's  dress-clothes,  and  our 
friend,  the  daughter  of  a  Captain  of  the  72nd  High- 
landers, rode  out  and  helped  us  to  prepare  the  dainties 
for  the  supper. 

The  next  day  our  guests  rode  out,  arriving  about 
6.30,  when  we  gave  them  refreshments,  and  they  retired 
to  their  different  quarters  to  rest  for  a  short  time — 
afterwards  to  don  their  evening  attire.  The  men  had 
only  two  basins  and  jugs  of  water,  and  as  many  towels 
as  we  could  spare  from  the  ladies'  supply.  There  was 
a  large  mirror  in  the  drawing-room  (which  had  to  be 
their  dressing-room),  and  they  were  all  soon  ready. 

Some  of  the  officers  arrived  rather  late.  They  drove 
out  ready  dressed,  with  light  overcoats,  not  realizing 
what  it  meant  to  travel  over  a  rough  bush  road,  and 
they  said,  '  They  never  expected  to  get  out  alive.' 

My   married   sister  in    England   had   sent  me  a  very 

*  See  E  in  Appendix,  page  92. 
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pretty  ball  dress,  which  I  wore  on  that  occasion,  and 
when  dressed  I  went  to  the  ladies'  rooms  to  see  how 
they  were  progressing. 

I  was  beset  with  questions,  '  Has  So-and-so  come?' 
The  girl  to  whom  the  doctor  lost  his  heart  was  looking 
pensive.  I  said,  laughing,  '  What  is  the  matter  with 
you?  The  doctor  has  arrived  !'  '  Oh,'  she  said,  '  I 
thought  he  had  not  come  !'  She  jumped  up  with  a  joyful 
gesture,  and  said,  '  Give  me  my  wreath,'  and  she  soon 
appeared,  looking  prettier  than  ever,  and  that  evening 
the  capture  was  complete. 

I  played  most  of  the  dance  music,  others  taking  their 
turn.  Our  supper  was  quite  a  success.  We  all  sat 
on  forms  down  each  side  of  the  table  in  the  wool-shed. 
After  supper  we  had  several  songs  at  intervals,  and 
kept  up  the  dancing  until  about  3  a.m.,  when  hot  coffee 
was  taken  round,  and  then  the  ladies  retired  to  their 
rooms.  I  believe  there  were  six  in  one  bed  f 

The  men  made  up  their  beds  with  rugs  and  blankets 
on  the  drawing-room  floor.  It  was  a  new  experience 
to  the  officers  (one  was  a  baronet),  but  they  all  seemed 
to  enjoy  the  fun  ;  if  one  may  judge  by  the  laughing  and 
chaffing  which  went  on  even  after  the  dance  was  over. 

In  the  morning,  tea  and  coffee  were  placed  on  the 
supper  table,  and  each  helped  themselves  to  the  chicken 
pie,  veal  and  ham,  turkey  and  tongue ;  but  one  lady, 
much  to  the  amusement  of  the  others,  preferred  tipsy 
cake  ! 

At  least  four  proposals  of  marriage  took  place  that 
evening,  and  all  but  one  ended  in  a  happy  married  life, 
and  that  one  appeared  to  be  the  most  promising  of  all, 
as  they  were  a  lovable,  charming  couple.  But  she 
flirted,  he  could  not  forgive  her,  and  so  they  parted. 
He  returned  with  his  regiment  to  England,  and  in  a  few 
years  died.  She  is  still  living,  but  has  never  married. 

My  sister  and  her  friend  stayed  with  us  until  our 
second  house  was  burnt  down.  They  had  been  helping 
me  all  day  with  the  washing  ;  fortunately  it  was  a  very 
big  wash,  and  we  put  the  clothes  on  to  the  furze  fence, 
which  surrounded  our  garden,  excepting  a  few  things 
left  in  the  tubs  to  finish  the  next  day. 
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We  were  all  tired,  and  went  to  bed  early.  My  only 
domestic  was  the  nurse-girl,  and  as  she  had  set  our  other 
house  on  fire,  I  used  to  take  her  candle  away  when  she 
was  in  bed. 

But  that  night  I  was  so  very  tired,  and  the  baby  so 
fretful,  so  I  just  called  to  her  to  be  careful  in  putting 
out  the  light,  and  soon  we  were  wrapt  in  sleep.  At 
about  midnight  I  awoke,  hearing  a  strange  sound  as  of 
some  one  speaking  in  a  smothered  voice. 

I  awoke  my  husband,  and  said,  '  Listen  !  do  you 
think  it  is  the  Maoris?'  He  immediately  slipped  on 
some  clothes,  and  on  opening  the  kitchen  door  he  uttered 
an  exclamation  of  horror.  Then  I  heard  a  loud  bang, 
and  all  was  silent. 

It  was  an  awful  moment !  I  thought  my  husband 
was  killed  by  the  tomahawks  of  the  Maoris.  But  as 
I  looked  at  my  little  boy  in  his  cot,  and  lifted  my  little 
girl  in  my  arms,  I  felt  I  must  go  and  face  the  danger, 
whatever  it  was. 

I  went ;  but  to  my  surprise,  when  I  entered  the 
kitchen,  it  was  full  of  smoke,  and  my  husband  was 
dragging  something  along  the  floor.  This  proved  to 
be  the  nurse-girl,  half  stupefied  by  the  smoke.  Her  bed- 
room, which  led  out  of  the  kitchen,  was  a  mass  of  flames. 

The  three  men,  who  had  come  with  their  scythes 
the  day  before  to  cut  the  hay,  had  been  aroused,  and 
were  soon  putting  out  the  fire  with  the  clothes  I  had 
left  in  the  rinse-tubs.  There  is  nothing  like  wet  clothes 
for  putting  out  a  fire ;  but  it  is  rough  on  the  clothes  ! 
The  men  smacked  the  clothes  against  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ings, and  soon  the  fire  was  out — at  least,  so  we  thought. 

The  nurse-girl,  in  spite  of  all  my  warnings,  had  left 
her  candle  burning,  and  the  bed-clothes  had  caught  fire. 
She  was  only  saved  with  difficulty. 

It  was  a  relief  to  me  to  see  the  house  on  fire  instead 
of  the  Maoris.  The  bang  which  I  thought  had  killed  my 
husband  was  caused  by  his  bursting  open  the  door  of  the 
girl's  room  in  order  to  get  her  out.  He  could  not  speak 
because  of  the  smoke. 

When  all  seemed  safe  from  the  fire,  we  returned  to 
our  beds,  and  were  soon  asleep ;  but  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning — broad  daylight — I  was  awakened  by  the  most 
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awful  banging  and  smashing  at  our  bed-room  window, 
and  a  voice  shouted,  '  For  God's  sake  get  out  of  the 
house,  the  roof  is  falling  in  upon  you  !* 

Half  stupefied,  I  seized  my  baby,  my  husband  took 
our  little  boy,  and  we  had  only  just  left  the  room  before 
the  roof  did  fall  in.  The  fire  had  broken  out  afresh 
during  the  night  whilst  we  slept. 

One  of  the  mowers  dreamt  that  the  house  was  on  fire, 
and  it  was  he  who  smashed  our  bedroom  window,  warn- 
ing us  of  our  danger. 

We  could  not  save  anything  from  our  bedroom,  so 
what  little  jewellery  I  possessed ,  and  other  valuables, 
were  all  burnt.  My  sister  and  my  friend  saved  their 
boxes  and  clothes,  and  the  men  saved  our  drawing- 
room  furniture,  as  those  rooms  were  farthest  from 
where  the  fire  started. 

Everything  in  the  dining-room  was  burnt,  and  the 
whole  of  our  beautiful  little  home  was  soon  in  ashes,  and 
we  were  in  our  very  scanty  night-clothes.  The  men 
were  sent  to  one  side  of  the  gorse-fence  to  dress,  whilst 
we  women  used  the  other  side  as  our  dressing-room.  My 
young  friend  and  my  sister  were  the  most  presentable ; 
they  had  even  saved  their  crinolines,  which  were  indis- 
pensable in  those  days. 

Fortunately  for  me  and  my  husband,  we  had  a  few 
clothes  drying  on  the  gorse  fence ;  these  were  quite  dry, 
as  the  sun  rose  early,  it  being  midsummer.  My  pink 
print  dress  looked  funny,  rough-dried  and  crinkled  up 
with  starch,  but  by  means  of  several  pullings  at  the 
hem  it  came  down  to  my  heels.  I  had  stockings,  but 
no  shoes.  Fortunately,  there  were  no  holes  in  the 
stockings. 

Also,  fortunately,  I  had  just  washed  a  pair  of  my 
husband's  white  duck  unmentionables,  or  he  would  have 
had  none  to  put  on,  as  all  the  clothes  in  our  bedroom 
were  burnt.  So  he  wore  them  rough-dry  off  the  gorse 
hedge,  and  his  shirt  in  the  same  condition.  And  he,  too, 
had  only  socks,  no  shoes. 

We  all  looked  grotesque,  and  yet  we  were  so  miser- 
able !  Our  faces  were  scorched  with  the  heat  of  the 
ourning  house,  and  we  were  faint  and  tired  and  hungry. 
There  was  nothing  to  eat  excepting  some  raspberries  in 
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the  garden.  The  only  means  of  getting  into  town  was 
in  a  broken  cart,  with  the  terrified  horse  that  had  bolted 
only  a  short  time  before.  But  my  husband  said  he 
thought  he  could  manage,  and  so  we  all  scrambled  into 
the  cart  and  jogged  along  the  rough  roads,  until  we 
had  to  descend  a  steep  hill ;  then  with  one  bound — the 
horse  bolted. 

How  we  hung  together  and  escaped  falling  out,  I 
cannot  imagine.  I  grasped  my  baby,  and  some  one 
must  have  held  on  to  me,  and  that  was  how  we  all 
hung  together.  There  was  no  front  or  back  to  the 
broken  cart. 

At  last  my  husband  managed  to  turn  the  horse's  head 
towards  a  swamp,  and  into  it  we  plunged,  and  the 
horse  stuck  there  whilst  we  all  scrambled  out  on  to 
tussocks  of  grass  and  rushes,  and  we  were  soon  on 
dry  ground.  Then  my  husband  lashed  the  horse  until 
it  plunged  out  of  the  swamp,  and  he  made  it  go  as  fast 
as  it  had  bolted,  into  the  town,  still  seven  miles  off. 

Meantime  we  poor,  wretched  creatures  sat  down 
under  the  shelter  of  a  large  flax-bush  without  speaking 
a  word  to  each  other ;  we  were  simply  too  exhausted 
by  all  we  had  gone  through  to  utter  a  sound.  My  poor 
little  boy  of  two  years  old  seemed  to  understand  that  we 
were  all  suffering  together,  and  that  he  must  not  add 
to  our  troubles ;  so  he  never  cried,  though  he  was  hungry 
and  frightened.  But  my  poor  wee  baby  was  crying  feebly 
for  her  food. 

After  about  an  hour  and  a  half  two  dog-carts  ap- 
peared, both  driven  by  officers  of  the  syth  Regiment. 
As  we  all  rose  up  solemnly  from  the  ground  in  our 
various  costumes,  our  appearance  was  so  funny  that  one 
of  the  drivers  was  convulsed  with  laughter,  whilst  the 
other  seemed  filled  with  pity. 

How  thankful  we  were  at  last  to  arrive  in  the  little 
town,  and  to  receive  the  kindly  welcome  of  friends  eager 
to  help  us  ! 

Neither  of  our  houses  had  been  insured,  and  so  this 
last  loss  was  a  very  heavy  one ;  but  we  were  so  young, 
and  so  thankful  that  we  had  escaped  with  our  lives  from 
the  fire  and  the  dangerous  drive  that  succeeded  it,  that 
we  did  not  brood  over  anything  for  long. 
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My  husband's  spirits  were  always  tip-top.  He  had 
said  on  our  way  into  town  to  a  man  who  was  riding  past 
us,  '  If  you  get  into  town  before  we  do,  please  call  at 
Mrs.  McDonough's  house  and  tell  her  we  are  burnt  out, 
and  have  lost  everything  but  our  appetites  !' 

The  result  was  as  he  intended  it  should  be — break- 
fast was  ready  for  us,  and,  better  still,  a  cheery  wel- 
come. 

We  stayed  in  the  town  in  a  small  house,  with  scarcely 
any  furniture,  but  we  had  kind,  genial  friends,  both 
among  the  military  and  civilians,  and  we  spent  many 
pleasant  evenings.  My  husband's  piano  -  playing  was 
much  appreciated ;  also  my  playing  and  singing,  and 
we  were  mutually  proud  of  each  other. 

How  very  kind  and  hospitable  every  one  was  in  those 
early  days  of  the  Colony  !  I  remember  on  one  occasion 
we  were  at  a  dinner  party  at  the  largest  house  then 
in  Wanganui,  and  after  a  delightful  evening  we  were 
prepared  for  our  drive  home,  when  the  rain  came  down 
in  torrents.  Our  most  hospitable  host  and  hostess  in- 
sisted upon  our  staying  the  night,  especially  as  I  had 
my  baby,  who  had  been  asleep  all  the  evening,  with  me. 
So  we,  and  several  other  guests,  remained  for  the  night 
and  part  of  the  next  day,  and  were  provided  with  all 
necessaries. 

At  that  same  dinner-party  a  gentleman  who  sat  next 
to  me  said,  '  Are  you  a  nervous  person?' 

I  said,  '  I  don't  think  I  am.' 

4  Then  I'll  tell  you  something,  if  you  can  keep  a 
secret.  I  have  on  this  arm  next  you  a  snake  under  my 
coat  sleeve.' 

Not  intending  to  make  a  pun,  I  said,  '  Of  course,  it 
is  harmless.' 

'  Yes.     I  brought  it  from  Australia.' 

After  expressing  my  hope  that  snakes  would  never 
be  introduced  into  New  Zealand,  he  did  not  allude  to 
it  again,  until  the  next  morning,  whilst  we  were  still 
waiting  for  an  improvement  in  the  weather.  Some  young 
ladies  were  in  the  drawing-room,  not  very  specially  occu- 
pied, and  I  whispered  to  my  friend,  '  Do  show  them 
the  snake,'  so  he  began  unwinding  it  from  his  arm. 
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They  all  crowded  round,  thinking  it  must  be  a  toy 
snake ;  but  when  they  saw  it  slowly  moving  along  the 
floor,  there  was  a  stampede  and  a  series  of  shrieks  as 
they  hustled  each  other  out  of  the  room,  much  to  the 
amusement  of  the  owner  and  myself. 

Years  afterwards,  when  I  returned  to  Wanganui, 
after  a  prolonged  stay  of  sixteen  years  in  England,  I  met 
the  same  gentleman,  and  asked  him  what  had  become 
of  the  snake.  He  was  much  amused  at  my  recollection 
of  the  incident,  and  told  me  that  some  one  had  killed  it. 


VI 
GATHERING    CLOUDS 

OUR  third  house — which  this  time  we  did  not  neglect 
to  insure — was  very  small.  Our  ideas  had  to  be  deter- 
mined by  our  pockets. 

There  was  one  nice-sized  room  which  served  as  a 
dining  and  drawing-room  combined.  A  lean-to,  built 
at  the  back  of  our  small  bedroom,  served  for  a  bath- 
room. A  hole  was  bored  through  the  floor  over  a  small 
drain-pipe,  and  over  this  was  placed  a  large  wooden 
tub  with  a  hole  in  it,  and  a  big  cork  which  served  as 
a  plug.  This  was  our  luxurious  bathroom  for  the 
family  ! 

Fortunately  we  had  plenty  of  water  from  a  well 
nearly  100  ft.  deep,  but  the  water  had  to  be  drawn  up 
in  a  bucket  attached  to  a  rope  round  a  windlass,  which 
was  hard  work,  especially  on  our  clothes-washing  day. 

Writing  of  wells  with  bucket,  windlass,  and  rope  re- 
minds me  of  what  happened  to  two  of  our  friends.  They 
were  bachelors,  and  used  to  ride  over  to  see  each  other, 
and  generally  spent  the  evening  over  a  game  of  cribbage. 

During  one  of  these  games  they  heard  the  melancholy 
cries  of  a  cat.  These  cries  went  on  for  some  time,  when 
one  of  the  two  exclaimed,  '  I  must  see  where  that  cat 
is,'  and,  taking  a  lantern,  he  searched  about.  Then  he 
called  to  his  friend,  and  told  him  the  cat  was  in  a  well 
thirty  feet  deep. 

'  I  must  get  the  poor  thing  out,'  he  said;  so,  taking 
off  the  bucket,  he  tied  the  rope  round  himself,  and 
charged  his  friend  to  lower  him  down  slowly  and  care- 
fully. 

He  had  only  descended  two  or  three  feet,  when  he 
tore  down  at  a  terrific  pace  splash  into  the  water  !  This 
so  terrified  the  cat  that  it  flew  at  him,  scratched  his  face, 
and  scrambled  on  to  his  head,  then  tore  madly  round 
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and  round  the  well  until  it  reached  the  top,  where  it 
disappeared  from  his  view.  There  was  the  benevolent 
would  -  be  rescuer,  scratched  and  bleeding,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  well !  Fortunately,  there  was  only  a  few 
feet  of  water  in  it. 

He  called  to  his  friend  to  haul  him  up,  but  received 
no  response.  He  used  persuasive  and  threatening  lan- 
guage, all  to  no  avail.  In  desperation,  by  repeated 
efforts,  he  at  last  managed  to  get  to  the  top  of  the 
well,  where  he  found  his  friend  lying  on  the  ground  just 
recovering  consciousness.  His  only  words  were,  '  By 
George,  I  believe  my  nose  is  broken  !' 

Then  they  looked  at  each  other,  both  covered  with 
blood,  and  they  exclaimed,  '  What  the  dickens  has  hap- 
pened?' as  neither  of  them  knew  what  had  happened  to 
each  other. 

'  You  let  me  down  that  well  with  a  run  that  nearly 
killed  me  !'  and  when  he  explained  how  the  cat  had 
bitten  and  scratched  him,  and  had  escaped,  leaving  him 
in  the  well,  the  other  sat  up,  and,  in  spite  of  the  pain 
he  was  in,  shook  with  laughter. 

Then  when  he  explained  how  the  iron  handle  of  the 
windlass  had  slipped  from  his  hands,  giving  him  a 
terrific  blow  on  the  nose,  which  knocked  him  senseless, 
his  listener  had  his  turn,  and  shook  with  laughter ;  and 
as  they  both  bathed  their  wounds  they  promised  them- 
selves never  more  to  try  to  rescue  a  cat — at  least,  not 
in  that  way. 

Before  our  deep  well  was  dug  we  were  obliged  during 
a  hot,  dry  summer,  to  cart  our  soiled  clothes  about  a 
mile  from  the  house,  where  there  was  a  spring  at  the 
bottom  of  a  steep  gully. 

First  we  rolled  a  large  iron  boiler  down  the  gully, 
then  came  the  clothes  in  bundles,  and  then  we  our- 
selves followed,  hanging  on  to  the  branches  of  trees  till 
we  reached  the  stream  at  the  bottom. 

It  was  lovely  under  the  shelter  of  the  palm  and  fern- 
trees,  but  it  was  not  easy  getting  the  washed  clothes 
hauled  up  again  in  the  tubs.  My  husband  did  not  like 
losing  a  day  from  farm-work  to  help,  but  it  was  inevit- 
able until  the  deep  well  was  made,  which  was,  of  course, 
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a  great  improvement,  and  rendered  us  independent  of 
the  droughts,  and  also  of  masculine  aid  at  the  arduous 
operation  of  washing. 

About  this  time  my  husband  and  a  neighbour  were 
nominated  as  candidates  for  Wanganui  for  the  Welling- 
ton Provincial  Council,  and  both  gained  seats.  My 
husband  was  the  youngest  member  of  the  council,  and 
also  the  youngest  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  New  Zealand. 

He  was  very  energetic,  and  took  great  interest  in 
all  that  promoted  the  advancement  of  our  little  town  ; 
and  being  a  member  of  the  Road  Board,  many  of  his 
suggestions  were  adopted. 

As  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Council  he  was  in 
touch  with  some  of  the  greatest  statesmen  New  Zealand 
had  ever  known — Dr.  Featherstone,  Sir  William  Fitz- 
herbert,  Sir  William  Fox,  Sir  Harry  Atkinson,  Mr. 
Waterhouse,  and  others. 

One  day  when  my  husband  returned  from  town  he 
said  to  me,  '  Three  visitors  are  coming — Dr.  Feather- 
stone,  Mr.  Cootes  Crawford,  and  a  Mr.  Charles  Brough- 
ton. '  My  husband  had  guaranteed  to  get  them  an  in- 
terview with  a  rebel  chief  located  not  far  from  our 
farm.  The  chief  had  threatened  to  shoot  any  white 
man  who  crossed  a  certain  boundary  which  had  been 
placed  a  short  distance  from  his  pah. 

As  the  four  Englishmen  approached  this  boundary 
they  were  warned  by  the  Maoris  not  to  cross  it.  Maori 
sentinels  marched  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  entrance 
to  the  pah,  and  the  chief  was  sitting  in  the  doorway 
of  his  '  whare. ' 

My  husband  walked  up  to  the  boundary,  as  close  to  it 
as  possible  without  actually  overstepping  it,  and  bowed 
low  repeatedly,  at  the  same  time  greeting  them  and 
asking  them  for  a  peaceable  '  korero,'  or  talk. 

This  they  refused  at  first,  but  after  a  time  they 
were  so  much  amused  at  my  husband's  gestures  and 
persistence  and  his  comic  utterances,  that  they  laughed 
and  admitted  the  party.  The  Maoris  were  very  favour- 
ably impressed  by  Dr.  Featherstone,  and  when  he  and 
our  other  guests  returned  to  our  house,  they  were  loud 
in  my  husband's  praises  for  his  fearlessness  and  tact 
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in  managing   the   Maoris,   and   they   were  well   satisfied 
with  the  results  of  their  entry  into  the"  rebels'  camp.* 

For  a  few  months  we  stayed  on  our  farm  in  compara- 
tive peace,  and  often  riding  parties  of  civilians  and 
officers  would  come  out  to  see  us.  Though  sometimes 
we  had  not  an  abundant  supply  of  provisions,  we  had 
quantities  of  raspberries  and  nice,  thick  cream,  which 
the  town  people  enjoyed. 

Once  quite  a  large  party  rode  out,  and  a  heavy, 
tropical  rain  came  on,  so  we  persuaded  them  to  remain, 
which  they  did  for  several  days,  the  men  making  up 
their  beds  —  with  the  coloured  blankets  of  which  we 
always  kept  a  large  supply — on  the  kitchen  floor ;  and  the 
ladies  all  in  our  one  spare  room.  All  helped  with  the 
work,  and  in  the  evenings  we  had  music  and  singing  and 
games — never  a  dull  moment. 

Many  of  the  pioneers  of  New  Zealand — in  fact,  most 
of  them — were  men  and  women  of  high  culture ;  and  yet 
how  grandly  they  adapted  themselves  to  the  hard  work 
and  terrible  privations  and  peril  of  making  homes  in 
a  new  colony  ! 

In  the  graves  of  our  early  colonists  lie  the  bodies  of 
brave  men  and  women  who  endured  dangers  and  hard- 
ships, unknown  and  unimagined  by  later  colonists,  who 
can  now  till  their  land  in  peace,  their  roads  being  made 
for  them  by  the  Government,  and  money  even  lent  to 
them  to  improve  their  land.  They  have  indeed  much 
to  be  thankful  for  in  these  days  of  comparative  ease 
and  comfort,  though  they  miss  the  expression  of  hearty, 
helpful  kindness  which  we  pioneers  enjoyed. 

Soon  after  the  birth  of  our  third  child,  we  were  again 
disturbed  by  the  Maoris.  I  was  far  from  strong,  the 
effects  of  overwork  and  strained  nerves. 

One  evening,  resting  with  my  eyes  closed,  waiting 
for  my  husband  to  come  to  his  evening  meal,  I  was 
horrified  on  looking  up  to  see  a  Maori's  face  pressed 
against  the  window. 

Unlike  my  former  self,  I  fainted.  Perhaps  the  Maori 
thought  I  had  gone  to  sleep,  but  my  husband  at  that 
moment  returned  to  the  house,  and  when  I  became  con- 

*  See  F  in  Appendix,  page  92. 
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scious  he  was  bending  over  me  with  a  scent  bottle  to 
my  nose  and  holding  my  hands  in  his  own  warm  ones. 

There  was  no  cause  for  fear :  the  visitor  was  a 
friendly  Maori  who  had  come  to  see  us,  bud  it  was  the 
second  incident  of  the  kind,  and  I  failed  to  recognize 
the  '  friendly  '  in  the  dim  twilight. 

When  I  had  regained  my  usual  health,  Jem  proposed 
having  a  picnic  in  our  bush  near  the  house.  The  trees 
grow  thickly  together  in  our  New  Zealand  bush,  with 
quite  a  carpet  of  dry  leaves,  and  we  invited  a  number 
of  people,  civilians  and  military. 

Jem  always  would  have  a  tremendous  spread  on  these 
occasions ;  but  by  this  time  I  was  quite  an  adept  at 
dressing  poultry,  and  we  soon  got  ready.  About  thirty- 
five  guests  came,  but  only  a  few  ladies,  as  they  were 
nervous  of  the  Maoris,  and  fighting  had  begun  again 
in  Taranaki. 

We  finished  our  repast,  and  two  of  the  officers  and 
some  young  ladies  went  to  explore.  My  husband 
cautioned  them  about  the  steep  holes  and  gullies  that 
were  hidden  by  the  thick  growth  of  the  young  trees  and 
creepers.  But  much  sooner  than  we  expected  they  re- 
turned, the  girls  with  white  faces  and  the  officers  looking 
serious. 

They  told  us  that  a  number  of  Maoris  were  climb- 
ing up  the  steep  gully  towards  our  place.  Jem  said, 
'  It  's  all  right,  we'll  give  them  the  remains  of  our 
luncheon,'  and  he  began  to  chaff  the  ladies  for  looking 
so  frightened.  Their  horses  had  been  turned  into  a 
small  paddock.  Two  young  men  soon  saddled  them, 
and  the  most  frightened  of  the  ladies  were  thankful  to 
start  back  to  town  without  delay. 

It  was  no  wonder,  for  few  people  can  realize  how 
very  terrible  a  tattooed  Maori  looks  when  angry.  Two 
of  these  Maoris  had  every  feature  of  their  face  tattooed 
a  dark  blue,  which  threw  their  eyes  into  bold  relief,  and 
made  them  look  most  dreadful. 

When  the  ladies,  with  one  officer  as  an  escort,  had 
gone  back  to  town,  those  who  were  left  sat  quietly  chat- 
ting. And  as  each  Maori  arrived  on  to  the  plateau 
where  we  sat  we  greeted  him  pleasantly  and  offered 
lunch,  but  none  of  them  would  speak  or  eat. 
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This  was  unusual,  especially  in  the  face  of  such  an 
extra  good  repast.  But  there  they  stood,  looking  grim, 
silent,  and  surprised  when  they  saw  some  more  of  our 
party  come  into  the  bush.  The  Maoris  were  all  armed, 
and  there  were  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  of  them. 

My  husband  kept  joking  with  them,  holding  up 
first  one  dish  and  then  another,  in  a  tempting  way.  At 
last  one  of  them  smiled  as  Jem  held  up  a  roast  sucking 
pig  and  said,  '  Catch  !'  The  man  laughed,  and  held 
out  his  hands  ;  then  we  all  laughed,  and  the  others  could 
not  resist  any  longer.  So  they  all  sat  down  and  made 
short  work  of  the  remains  of  our  picnic  luncheon. 

Then  the  officers,  with  my  husband,  planned  all 
sorts  of  games,  in  which  the  Maoris  were  delighted  to 
join — races  for  little  sums  of  money,  and  soon  they  were 
all  excited  and  enjoying  the  fun.  They  parted  with  us 
apparently  in  a  friendly  way. 

Some  of  our  picnic  party  stayed  with  us ;  the  others 
escorted  the  remaining  few  ladies  back  to  town,  and  again 
we  were  delivered.  We  knew  that  if  we  had  been  alone 
the  Maoris  would  have  killed  us;  but,  in  God's  provi- 
dence, the  picnic  had  saved  our  lives. 

Shortly  after  this — one  day  at  dinner — I  remember 
that  my  husband  had  just  helped  us  all  to  soup,  which 
I  sometimes  gave  them  for  a  treat — we  heard  the  clatter- 
ing of  horses'  hoofs,  and  on  looking  outside  saw  two  men 
galloping  to  our  house. 

They  handed  to  Jem  a  circular  which  they  were  taking 
round  to  the  settlers  signed  by  the  resident  magistrate, 
ordering  women  and  children  into  town,  as  the  Maoris 
were  within  a  few  miles,  and  had  threatened  to  murder 
all  the  settlers. 

My  husband  and  the  man  instantly  caught  the  horse 
that  was  in  the  paddock  near  our  house,  and  I  in 
trembling  haste  dressed  my  children.  I  spread  out  a 
large  shawl  on  the  floor  and  emptied  the  contents  of  the 
chest  of  drawers  into  it.  I  scrambled  together  what  I 
could  of  our  things,  some  of  my  husband's  with  the 
children's,  tied  up  the  four  corners  of  the  shawl,  and 
with  cloak  and  bonnet,  I  was  ready  by  the  time  the  horse 
was  harnessed  and  in  the  dog-cart. 
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My  husband  had  his  loaded  revolver,  and  the  man 
his  loaded  gun.  There  was  the  half  mile  of  bush  road  to 
go  through,  dark  with  the  dense  growth  of  trees,  ferns, 
and  creepers,  which  on  account  of  rough  road  impeded 
our  progress.  Every  moment  we  expected  the  Maoris  to 
attack  us.  It  was  a  dreadful  journey ;  but,  as  usual,  my 
dear  little  children  never  murmured,  and  we  were  less 
frightened  when  safely  out  of  the  bush  road,  although 
we  had  between  nine  and  ten  miles  still  to  drive  before 
we  reached  the  town,  which  was  in  a  state  of  alarm. 

It  was  arranged  that  at  the  sound  of  a  bugle  call 
the  women  and  children  were  to  go  to  a  stockade  for 
safety,  and  in  the  meantime  the  townspeople  took  their 
country  friends  into  their  houses. 

Although  it  was  a  time  of  great  alarm,  our  friendly 
natives  were  loyal  and  true.  They  frustrated  the  plans 
of  the  rebel  natives  for  collecting  together ;  so  they 
were  prevented  from  getting  down  the  Wanganui  river, 
but  not  without  a  fight  in  which  some  of  our  faithful 
allies  were  killed.  A  monument  to  their  memory  stands 
in  the  market-place  overlooking  the  river. 

When  we  again  returned  to  our  farm,  everything 
was  exactly  as  we  had  left  it,  not  even  the  soup  gone — 
only  it  was  green  with  mould  ! 

The  Maoris  living  near  us  were  perfectly  honest : 
we  never  locked  our  doors,  and  we  never  lost  anything, 
excepting  on  one  occasion,  when  the  culprit  was  found 
out,  and  the  Maori  woman  made  to  pay  for  what  she  had 
taken — not  that  we  wished  it,  but  they  insisted  upon 
her  making  restitution.* 

*  See  G  in  Appendix,  page  93. 


VII 
CONFIRMATION 

ABOUT  this  time  a  great  change  came  over  me,  in  con- 
sequence of  reading  a  tract  sent  in  a  letter  from  a  sister- 
in-law  in  England.  It  was  entitled,  '  Awake,  Awake  ! 
Behold  the  Bridegroom  Cometh!'  And  it  certainly  did 
awake  me  to  a  sense  of  my  unpreparedness  for  the 
presence  of  a  holy  God. 

I  felt  that  all  other  subjects  were  of  little  importance 
compared  with  this  great  question — where  we  should 
spend  eternity.  I  was  overwhelmed  by  the  thought.  I 
said  to  my  husband,  '  We  are  frightened  of  losing  our 
bodily  lives,  but  what  about  our  spirits  that  will  not  end 
with  our  life  here?  I  must  know  where  my  soul  is 
going.' 

'  Oh,'  he  said,  '  your  soul  is  right;  it  would  be  well 
for  us  all  if  we  were  as  right  as  you  are.' 

4  But,'  I  said,  '  am  I  right  in  God's  sight?  Am  I 
fit  for  the  unsullied  purity  of  Heaven?' 

I  wept  bitterly  as  I  thought  of  the  awfulness  of  being 
shut  out  from  the  holy  presence  of  God.  My  poor  hus- 
band saw  how  deeply  in  earnest  I  was,  and  by  way  of 
comforting  me  he  said,  4  Shall  I  bring  the  parson  out 
to  see  you?' 

The  next  time  he  went  to  town  he  returned  with  the 
clergyman,  and  after  tea  Jem — looking  very  pleased  with 
himself,  as  if  all  difficulties  would  now  be  solved — said, 
4  I'm  off  round  the  farm  for  a  bit;  now  is  your  oppor- 
tunity to  have  a  talk  with  the  parson.' 

I  am  afraid  I  had  not  much  tact,  and  was  so  eager 
to  unburden  my  heart  to  such  an  authority  as  a  clergy- 
man, that  I  rushed  into  the  subject  at  once,  saying  most 
earnestly,  4  Is  it  possible  for  us  to  know,  here  and  now, 
where  we  shall  spend  eternity?' 
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My  visitor  looked  astonished,  and  said,  '  What  put 
that  into  your  head?' 

I  held  out  to  him  the  little  tract.  He  turned  over  its 
few  pages;  his  face  flushed.  'This,'  he  said,  'is  a 
solemn  subject.' 

Just  then  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  pain  in  his 
back.  I  rushed  off  to  get  him  some  brandy  and  water, 
and  by  the  time  he  had  recovered  Jem  returned. 
Then  they  both  started  a  game  of  cards.  The  next 
morning  they  played  quoits,  and  after  reading  a  portion 
of  Scripture  and  some  prayers  from  the  Prayer-Book,  the 
parson  departed  back  to  town. 

When  he  had  gone,  Jem  said,  '  Well,  old  girl,  what 
did  the  parson  say  to  you?'  I  sat  down  dejectedly,  and 
replied,  '  Nothing/ 

Jem  looked  amused  and  sorry,  but  not  surprised. 
He  brightened  up,  however,  and  said,  cheerily,  '  Never 
mind,  the  Bishop  will  be  here  next  week ;  I  will  ask  him 
to  ride  out  to  see  you. ' 

He  thought  that  surely  the  Bishop  would  solve  my 
difficulties. 

When  the  Bishop  did  arrive  we  were  in  the  middle 
of  shearing,  and  I  was  up  to  my  eyes  in  work,  cooking — 
with  the  help  of  a  man  in  the  kitchen — for  the  ten  shearers. 

Jem  just  put  his  head  in  at  the  kitchen  door,  and 
said,  '  Ellen,  here  's  the  Bishop;  I'm  off  !'  But  I  flew  to 
my  bedroom,  which  I  knew  he  would  be  passing,  and 
knocked  so  hard  at  the  window  that  my  knuckles  went 
through  the  glass,  giving  me  a  deep  cut. 

Jem  came  back ;  the  sight  of  my  hand  bleeding  quite 
decided  him  to  return.  By  this  time  the  Bishop  and 
clergyman  who  had  ridden  out  with  him  were  knocking 
at  the  door,  which  Jem  had  to  open. 

I  was  trying  to  bind  up  my  hand,  and  had  turned 
very  faint. 

Jem  soon  helped  me  into  a  tidy  dress,  and  I  went 
into  the  drawing-room. 

The  Bishop  rose,  such  a  tall,  exceedingly  handsome 
man;  he  kindly  said,  '  I  hear  you  have  some  spiritual 
difficulty  to  talk  over  with  me;  I  hope  I  shall  be  able 
to  help  you.' 

I  found  it  so  difficult  to  detach  my  mind  from  all  that 
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had  just  happened,  particularly  as  I  was  wondering  what 
Jem  would  give  the  Bishop  for  lunch. 

My  husband,  however,  was  equal  to  the  occasion  when 
he  really  had  to  face  it,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  appeared 
and  said,  '  Luncheon  is  ready.'  It  was  really  a  pleasant 
meal,  and  the  Bishop  entered  into  the  situation  at  once, 
seeing  what  a  very  busy  time  it  was  with  the  sheep 
shearing. 

After  lunch  Jem  and  the  clergyman  went  off  to  the 
sheep-yards,  and  the  Bishop  and  I  to  the  drawing-room 
to  talk ;  but  instead  of  talking  I  began  to  cry.  At  last, 
in  answer  to  some  leading  questions  from  the  Bishop,  I 
said,  '  I  want  to  know  whether  I  am  going  to  Heaven 
or  Hell?  Oh,  I  don't  want  to  wake  up  and  find  myself 
in  Hell  amongst  devils  and  thieves  and  murderers,  and 
all  sorts  of  cruel,  wicked,  evil  spirits  !' 

He  looked  pained  and  shocked  at  such  an  outburst 
of  feeling.  But  I  was  very  young — only  nineteen — and 
had  little  experience  of  the  ways  of  the  world. 

The  Bishop  said,  '  My  dear  child,  may  you  never 
know  such  an  awful  experience.  God  has  something  better 
for  you  in  Christ  Jesus. ' 

I  said,  '  I  am  not  without  sin,  and  I  am  not  fit  for 
Heaven's  light  and  purity.' 

The  Bishop  seemed  to  think  that  some  special  sin 
was  weighing  on  my  conscience,  but  I  said,  '  No,  not 
that ;  only  I  would  like  to  be  perfect,  so  that  God  could 
receive  me  into  His  Kingdom.' 

If  the  Bishop  had  but  pointed  me  to  the  Perfect 
One  in  God's  holy  sight,  Jesus,  the  Saviour  of  sinners; 
if  he  had  told  me  that  the  Lamb  of  God  had  taken  away  my 
sin,  and  that  there  was  no  other  name  under  heaven 
whereby  we  might  be  saved,  as  the  hymn  says — 

Look  not  on  us, 
But  on  His  anointed  face; 

I  should,  I  think,  have  seen  that  I  was  '  accepted  in  the 
Beloved/  that  He,  the  Saviour,  was  the  one  Mediator 
between  God  and  man,  and  in  Him  and  His  Salvation  I 
could  find  rest  for  my  stricken  soul. 

But  instead  of  that  the  Bishop,  in  all  earnestness 
and  desire  for  my  good,  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  received 
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the  holy  communion.  I  said,  '  No,  I  have  not  been  con- 
firmed.' 

'  I  will,'  he  said,  '  make  arrangements  with  your 
clergyman  for  your  confirmation ;  although  the  classes 
for  preparation  are  over,  you  are  so  deeply  in  earnest  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  your  fitness  for  that  sacred  rite. ' 

I  was  cheered  by  the  Bishop's  words  and  the  thought 
of  what  confirmation  and  the  holy  communion  was  to  do 
for  me. 

My  husband  drove  me  into  town  on  the  appointed 
day  for  the  confirmation.  I  wore  a  white  dress,  and  he 
carried  my  veil  in  his  coat  pocket. 

Whilst  we  (the  candidates)  were  being  catechised  in 
the  church,  Jem  went  into  town  to  get  me  a  pair  of 
white  gloves. 

The  church  was  gradually  filling  with  people,  the 
Bishop  had  said  that  all  the  candidates  must  wear  either 
caps  or  veils,  and  there  was  I  without  either  ! 

I  could  not  understand  my  husband's  non-appear- 
ance, when  he  knew  what  an  important  part  of  my 
dress  he  had  in  his  pocket. 

But  he  never  came,  and  I  stood  outside  the  church 
crying,  when  a  very  dear  lady  friend  of  ours  (a  Roman 
Catholic)  was  passing,  and  saw  me.  I  told  her  what 
had  happened,  and  she  took  a  white  veil  from  her  bonnet, 
and  said,  '  Tie  this  lightly  over  your  head.'  I  exclaimed> 
— not  meaning  to  be  ungrateful — '  Oh,  what  a  sight  I 
shall  look  !' 

'  My  dear  child,'  she  said,  '  think  of  nothing  but  what 
you  are  going  to  do  in  the  sight  of  God.'  I  knew  she 
was  right,  so  I  kissed  and  thanked  her,  and  went  in 
the  small  crowded  church  and  took  my  place  amongst 
the  candidates. 

The  service  was  proceeding,  and  my  thoughts  were 
turned  Heavenward,  when,  before  all  the  congregation, 
to  my  unspeakable  astonishment,  some  one  from  behind 
whisked  off  my  small  veil,  threw  over  me  my  large  veil, 
and  thrust  into  my  lap  a  pair  of  uncut  white  kid  gloves 
with  blue  paper  on  the  buttons  ! 

I  tried  to  throw  one  tragical  look  at  the  culprit,  who 
I  knew  well  was  my  husband,  but  it  did  not  have  the 
desired  effect — on  the  contrary,  I  distinctly  heard  sup- 
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pressed  giggles  from  him  and  the  lady  sitting  next  to 
him  in  whose  house  we  were  to  spend  that  night. 

With  all  my  conflicting  feelings  my  face  was  crimson, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  service,  with  a  mischievous  smile 
on  his  face,  Jem  took  my  arm ;  but  I  would  not  look  at 
him.  His  explanation  was  that  '  he  had  forgotten  the 
time.' 

Our  kind  hostess  invited  us  to  stay  over  Sunday  with 
her,  which  enabled  me  to  receive  for  the  first  and  last 
time  with  my  husband  the  memorial  of  the  crucified 
Saviour. 

It  was  a  solemn  moment;  we  both,  in  our  untaught, 
vague  way,  felt  it  to  be  so.  We  both  desired  to  know 
our  Saviour  and  love  Him  more,  and  in  the  days  that 
followed  God  taught  us  both,  in  strange  and  different 
ways. 

When  we  returned  home  we  heard  from  time  to  time 
news  which  was  not  reassuring  as  to  our  safety  in 
staying  in  our  bush-surrounded  farm. 

An  aunt  and  uncle  of  a  friend  of  mine  in  the  Waikato 
were  attacked  one  evening  by  the  Maoris.  My  friend's 
uncle  was  going  to  get  some  eggs  from  the  fowl-house, 
and  did  not  see  the  Maoris ;  he  was  shot  dead.  His  wife, 
hearing  the  shot,  looked  out  of  the  window,  saw  the 
Maoris,  and  climbed  up  the  open  fire-place  into  the 
chimney,  and  so  was  saved. 

Major  ,  a  friend  of  my  husband's,  was  killed, 

together  with  his  wife  and  child,  !so  that  we  felt  our 
repeated  escapes  were  very  remarkable. 

One  day  my  husband  and  the  man  were  going  to 
work  some  distance  from  the  house.  I  was  quite  alone 
with  my  three  little  children,  very  busy,  and  rather  ner- 
vous. Suddenly  our  dogs  barked,  and  on  going  out- 
side I  saw  fifteen  Maoris.  I  silently  asked  God  for 
wisdom  and  protection. 

They  were  nearly  all  strangers,  but  I  recognized  one 
fine  young  man  that  I  had  not  seen  for  some  time ;  so 
I  greeted  him  warmly,  and  ran  up  to  him  with  my  baby 
in  my  arms.  '  Aropeta,'  I  said,  '  here  is  my  baby  !  You 
have  not  seen  him!  Is  he  not  beautiful?' — for  indeed 
he  was  a  big  fat,  bonny-looking  boy,  and  I  smiled  as  I 
put  him  into  Aropeta 's  arms.  He  looked  so  embarrassed  ! 
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This  made  all  the  other  Maoris  laugh,  and  they  crowded 
round  to  joke  him  and  to  look  at  the  baby. 

I  then  invited  them  all  into  the  house,  and  gave  them 
something  to  eat;  in  fact,  they  finished  up  everything  I 
had  cooked,  and  whilst  they  were  eating,  I  played  the 
piano  to  them,  much  to  their  delight. 

We  parted  the  best  of  friends,  and  Aropeta,  quite 
of  his  own  accord,  took  my  baby  in  his  arms  again,  and 
kissed  him,  and  later  on  he  came  and  warned  my  husband 
in  a  time  of  greater  peril. 

When  Jem  and  the  man  returned  to  the  house,  they 
found  me  making  scones  for  our  tea,  and  my  poor  baby 
crying,  as  he  wanted  to  be  nursed. 

Jem  asked,  '  Why  are  you  making  scones  when  tea 
ought  to  be  ready?' 

I  replied,  '  Because  there  is  nothing  to  eat.  Fifteen 
Maoris  have  eaten  all  I  had  cooked.' 

He  said,  '  Were  you  frightened?' 

'Yes,  until  I  prayed  for  strength,'  I  answered. 

I  had  the  baby  on  my  lap,  and  Jem  just  put  his  arms 
round  us  both  and  kissed  us;  the  other  two  little  ones 
he  took  on  his  knee,  and  I  know  that  silently  in  his  heart 
he  was  thanking  God  that  we  were  safe. 
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CONVERSION 

ABOUT  this  time  my  husband's  father  in  England  sent 
out  to  us  a  man  and  his  wife  and  their  two  boys.  The 
man  had  charge  of  some  pure-bred  sheep  that  Colonel 
Hewett  gave  us,  and  the  wife  and  one  boy  were  my 
helps.  This  made  my  life  much  easier. 

Later  on,  my  husband  sent  me  into  Wanganui  into 
lodgings,  as  I  was  expecting  my  fourth  child.  I  had 
to  leave  my  three  children  with  the  servants,  and  as 
usual,  my  beloved  friend  who  had  on  a  former  occasion, 
at  the  risk  of  her  life,  nursed  me  in  the  country,  now 
came  into  town  with  me. 

I  was  always  apprehensive  for  the  safety  of  my  dear 
ones  in  the  country,  and  one  day  my  friend  and  I  heard 
shouting,  and  men  on  horseback  galloping  by.  They 
said  that  the  Maoris  were  going  to  attack  us,  and  all 
the  settlers  were  being  warned  to  come  into  town  to 
the  stockade  without  delay. 

Oh,  what  an  awful  day  that  was  !  I  spent  most  of 
it  in  praying  for  the  protection  of  my  husband,  children, 
and  all  the  .settlers ;  and  as  the  day  wore  on  and  dark- 
ness fell,  and  still  there  was  no  sign  of  my  dear  ones, 
the  suspense  became  agonizing.  At  last  the  dog-cart 
arrived,  and  my  husband  rushed  in  with  the  children. 
I,  half  fainting,  could  only  keep  repeating,  '  Thank  God  ! 
Thank  God!' 

All  the  townspeople  were  good  in  taking  into  their 
homes  the  refugees  from  the  country,  and  my  husband 
lost  no  time  in  getting  into  his  uniform  and  collecting 
his  militia  corps  together,  and  I  did  not  see  him  again 
for  many  days.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  excitement  my 
fourth  child  was  born,  another  son.  I  had  now  three 
sons  and  one  daughter. 

The  Maoris  did  not  attack  the  town.     But  my  good 
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friend  who  was  nursing  me  was  very  anxious  about  her 
two  sons,  who  were  soldiering;  and  as  I  was  not  at  all 
well,  my  doctor  insisted  upon  my  going  to  his  house.  My 
dear  friend  came  with  me,  and  our  English  servants,  so 
we  were  very  comfortable,  and  I  soon  got  strong  again. 

Later  on,  my  husband  had  to  attend  the  Provincial 
Council  in  Wellington,  and  whilst  he  was  away  I  had  a 
letter  from  my  people,  in  Nelson,  saying  that  my  father 
was  so  ill  that  the  end  must  be  near. 

This  news  brought  again  to  my  mind  the  thought 
of  a  future  existence,  and  again  I  was  greatly  troubled. 
I  could  not  help  speaking  to  my  dear  friend  about  it, 
who  said,  '  You  cannot  alter  God's  decrees.  His  laws 
are  fixed ;  then  what  is  the  use  of  troubling  ?  You 
cannot  alter  anything.  He  manages  the  whole  universe 
of  endless  space,  filled  with  billions  of  worlds;  our  little 
world  is  only  a  .speck ;  even  the  sun,  with  all  its  planet 
worlds  revolving  round  it,,  is  but  a  mere  speck  in  endless 
space. ' 

I  listened  with  bated  breath  to  her  words,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  my  twenty  years  of  life  in  this  world 
I  realized  to  an  intense  degree  the  awful  grandeur,  the 
stupendous  power,  and  infinite  wisdom  of  the  great 
Creator  and  Controller  of  myriads  of  worlds.  I  was  awe- 
struck, silent,  in  speechless  wonder  and  adoration,  and 
felt  how  inexpressibly  insignificant  all  the  human  race 
must  be;  and,  as  Job  says,  'I  abhorred  myself  in  dust 
and  ashes.' 

I  went  into  my  bedroom  and  knelt  in  prayer,  feeling 
that  I  sank  down  into  nothingness  before  Him,  the  great 
Creator  of  the  universe;  Then  something  said  within 
me,  '  He  created  this  desire  in  thine  heart  to  know  Him,' 
and  I  rose  from  my  knees,  stretched  out  my  hands  to 
Him,  and  said,  '  What  wiliest  Thou  concerning  this 
soul  of  mine  which  Thou  hast  created?  If  Thou  sendest 
me  into  the  darkness  of  distance  from  Thee,  still  I  adore 
Thee  in  Thy  perfection  and  power. '  I  remained  in 
silence  before  Him. 

A  calm  stillness  came  over  me,  but  earthly  duties 
had  to  be  attended  to,  and  a  knock  at  my  door  roused 
me,  and  I  went  to  my  kitchen. 

Afterwards   I   returned  to  the   drawing-room,   where 
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my  friend  was  sitting  by  the  fire  knitting.  I  took  my 
writing-case  and  began  a  letter  to  my  mother,  but  I  had 
only  written  a  few  lines  when  a  strange  and  wonderful 
thing  happened. 

I  became  unconscious  to  everything  on  earth,  but  my 
eyes  opened  in  the  air  above  this  world,  for  I  looked 
down  upon  the  huge  globe  revolving  in  space.  I  then 
saw  only  one  object,  a  large  cross,  when  a  voice  gently 
said,  '  Who  died  upon  that  cross?' 

I  replied,  '  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God. ' 

The  voice  again  said,  '  What  for?' 

I  could  not  answer  that  question.  If  I  had  been 
asked,  '  Who  for?1  I  should  in  my  ignorance  have  said, 
'  For  all  the  good  people,'  but  the  question,  for  what 
did  He  die  ?  I  could  not  answer.  Then  the  voice  answered 
its  own  question  by  one  word — '  SIN.  ' 

I  knew  at  once  that  here  was  the  answer  to  all  my 
trouble  and  all  my  anxious  questions.  Sin  was  the 
barrier  which  I  had  felt  was  between  me  and  a  holy 
God.  This  barrier  was  taken  away.  'He  was  made  sin 
for  us  who  knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made  the 
righteousness  of  God  in  Him.'  No  sin  between  me  and 
my  reconciled  Father  in  Heaven  !  And  into  His  arms 
in  childlike  faith  I  flew. 

Oh,  the  joy  of  it !  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the 
world  unto  Himself,  this  prodigal  world.  The  empty 
grave  of  the  risen  Saviour  testified  to  the  finished  work 
of  our  Redeemer  :  not  one  sin  unatoned  for — all  put  away 
by  the  Sacrifice  of  Himself. 

If  one  sin  of  His  redeemed  ones  had  been  upon  Him, 
after  Calvary,  the  grave  would  have  held  Him — it  could 
have  claimed  Him — but,  glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  He 
atoned  for  all,  and  at  the  right  hand  of  God  ever  liveth 
to  make  intercession  for  us  ! 

Just  one  question  flashed  into  my  mind  :  '  Why  was 
sin  permitted?'  Then  immediately  the  answer  came, 
'  Except  ye  be  converted,  and  become  as  little  children, 
ye  shall  not  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.' 

I  saw  in  a  moment  the  logic  and  justice  of  this;  for 
how  can  an  infant  understand  its  father,  or  even  a  child 
gifted  with  a  certain  amount  of  intelligence  fathom  its 
father's  thoughts  and  plans.  Oh,  the  presumption  of 
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thinking  we  can  argue  with  Infinite  Wisdom,  Infinite 
Power,  and,  best  of  all,  Infinite  Love  ! 

What  I  had  said,  or  what  I  appeared  like,  whilst 
receiving  this  revelation  I  do  not  know.  I  only  know 
that  a  touch  on  my  .shoulder  recalled  me  to  earth,  and  I 
found  myself  on  my  knees,  with  tears  of  joy  and  love 
streaming  down  my  face.  I  looked  up  in  the  face  of 
my  dear  friend  w^ho  was  bending  anxiously  over  me, 
as  white  as  death,  as  she  said,  '  What  have  you  seen? 
Who  spoke  to  you?' 

I  said,  '  I  have  seen  the  way  to  God.  He  is  my 
reconciled  Father  in  Christ ;  I  am  His  child ;  Jesus  Christ 
atoned  for  sin — He  died  for  sinners.  "  Except  ye  be 
converted,  and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not 
enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 

She  tremblingly  knelt  down  by  my  side  and  lifted 
up  her  hands,  and  said,  '  Lord,  show  it  unto  me!'  and 
her  prayer — the  first  for  many  years  uttered  by  that 
clever,  sceptical  Unitarian — was  heard.  Long  after- 
wards, when  I  was  in  England,  .she  used  to  write  to 
me,  and  always  wrote  of  Him  whom  her  soul  loved  as 
'  My  dear  Redeemer.' 

My  emancipation  after  this  revelation  was  complete  : 
everything  became  a  pleasure.  I  was  filled  with  love, 
and  was  telling  every  one  indiscriminately,  thinking  they 
must  see  and  understand  what  seemed  now  so  plain 
and  simple  and  glorious  to  me.  But  some  were  offended, 
others  thought  me  a  fanatic,  many  were  interested,  and 
a  few  believed. 

On  the  very  night  of  that  revelation  to  my  soul,  my 
father  passed  into  the  spirit  world;  and  I  know  he  re- 
joiced in  spirit  with  me  :  there  was  joy  in  my  father's 
spirit  and  with  the  angels  in  the  presence  of  God  over 
me,  one  .sinner,  that  repenteth  ! 

When  my  husband  returned  from  Wellington,  the 
session  being  over,  his  first  exclamation  on  seeing  me 
was  :  '  How  well  you  look ;  I  never  saw  you  look  better  ! ' 

'  I  am  happy,  Jem,  happy  with  divine  happiness. 
You  know  how  miserable  I  used  to  be,  and  how  I  could 
not  rest  because  I  wanted  to  know  where  my  spirit  was 
bound  for.  I  do  know  now  ! ' 

I   tried  to  tell  him  what   I   had  seen  and  heard.       I 
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said,  '  The  way  to  God  is  quite  clear ;  the  barrier  of  sir. 
quite  taken  away  by  the  one  great  Sacrifice  on  Calvary's 
cross — no  one  can  go  to  God  excepting  through  Jesus 
Christ's  work.  He  hath  made  peace  for  us  by  the  Blood 
of  His  Cross,  He  is  the  Way,  the  Truth,  the  Life.' 

Jem  sat  still,  looking  thoughtful  for  a  moment,  then 
he  said,  '  Well,  anyway,  I'm  glad  you  are  happy.' 

I  said,  '  But  what  about  yourself,  Jem?'  He  looked 
uneasy,  and  then,  putting  his  arms  round  me,  said,  '  I 
think  it  will  be  all  right.' 

I  said,  '  Don't  be  satisfied  with  thinking  or  hoping, 
but  be  sure.' 

A  few  days  after  this  conversation  my  husband  had 
gone  out  to  see  some  friends,  and  I  was  going  to  do 
some  shopping.  I  met  him  coming  home.  He  looked 
so  sad,  I  knew  something  must  have  happened.  We 
walked  back  together  and  stood  by  our  gate,  and  he 
told  me  of  the  death  of  one  of  the  officers  at  Taranaki ; 
the  Maoris  had  mutilated  and  decapitated  him.  We  felt 
most  deeply  for  his  poor  wife,  who  was  terribly  grief- 
stricken. 

How  little  we  dreamed  as  we  stood  together  that 
in  six  months  from  that  time  my  poor  husband's  body 
would  be  carried  through  that  same  gateway  in  exactly 
the  same  mutilated  condition  !  But  God  was,  in  His  own 
mysterious  way,  preparing  us  both  for  the  terrible  time 
so  near  at  hand. 

The  little  over-crowded  town  was  not  healthy,  and 
Jem,  who  was  devoted  to  his  children,  persuaded  me 
that  there  was  more  danger  from  the  epidemic  that  was 
causing  the  death  of  many  little  children  in  the  town 
than  from  the  Maoris  in  the  country;  so  we  returned 
again  to  our  farm,  but  our  English  servants  refused  to 
go  with  us — they  were  afraid. 

Our  party  consisted  of  two  men  for  farm-work,  three 
young  men  friends  of  ours  as  cadets,  and  a  boy  to  help 
me  in  the  kitchen. 

My  husband  was  right;  it  was  far  healthier  in  the 
country,  and  our  friendly  natives  told  us  we  should  be 
safe  until  the  soldiers — who  were  making  a  road — came 
to  a  boundary  line  which  the  rebels  had  laid  down,  and 
which  no  European  was  to  cross.  Knowing  this,  I  was 
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comparatively  easy ;  as  we  could  tell  just  about  how  long 
it  would  take  to  reach  the  boundary  line. 

One  day  when  Jem  returned  from  town  he  said,  '  I 
have  some  good  news  for  you  :  the  Rev.  Richard  Taylor 
has  consented  to  come  out  every  third  Sunday  and  hold 
a  service  in  our  wool-shed. ' 

»I    said,    'O   Jem,    I   am  glad!' — for   I   knew  he  had 
arranged  this  to  give  me  help  and  pleasure. 

He  said,  '  I  am  sure  we  shall  be  able  to  muster  about 
seventeen  of  the  neighbours,  as  well  as  our  own  party.' 
And  so  for  the  last  six  months  of  our  life  together  we 
had  those  beautiful  services. 

My  husband  would  insist  upon  all  the  congregation 
staying  to  luncheon.  He  said,  '  We  must  not  send  them 
away  hungry,  lest  they  faint  by  the  way  ' ;  and  although 
it  was  hard  work  to  prepare  for  so  many,  with  the  care 
of  my  four  children  and  no  maid-servant,  yet  it  was  a 
great  pleasure,  and  Sunday  was  always  a  rich  reward 
for  Saturday's  toil. 

We  cooked  chickens  and  turkey  and  hams,  fruit 
tarts  and  plum  pudding.  Everything  was  cooked  on 
Saturday  excepting  the  potatoes,  which  boiled  whilst  we 
were  at  church,  and  on  our  return  to  the  house  they  were 
mashed  and  served  with  the  cold  luncheon. 

All  the  cadets  helped  with  the  washing  up  after 
luncheon,  so  I  was  free  to  talk  with  our  friends,  and 
with  our  dear  missionary-clergyman,  the  Rev.  Richard 
Taylor,  who  was  a  university  man  of  high  attainments. 
Like  his  contemporaries,  Bishop  Selwyn  and  Bishop 
Patteson,  he  was  a  truly  Christian  man.  His  ministra- 
tions were  indeed  a  blessing  to  us,  as  well  as  to  the 
Maoris  who  were  under  his  charge.  His  memory  has 
never  faded  from  the  hearts  of  those  who  loved  him. 


IX 
LOSS    OF    LIFE 

A  LESSON  of  the  uncertainty  of  our  life  was  taught  us  by 
the  sudden  disappearance  of  a  really  wonderful  crop  of 
oats  in  one  night.  Jem  was  always  making  me  come  to 
look  at  them,  and  telling  me  what  he  would  buy  for  me 
when  they  were  sold. 

One  evening  he  came  in  smiling.  '  I  know,'  I  said, 
4  you  want  me  to  go  with  you  to  look  at  the  oats  !'  So 
we  rested  our  arms  on  the  top  of  the  fence  and  gazed 
at  them.  But  I  had  a  creepy  feeling  as  the  sun  went 
down  ;  the  weird  cry  of  a  night  bird  from  the  bush  close 
by  sounded  in  my  ears,  and  I  ran  back  into  the  house. 

The  next  morning,  whilst  I  was  busy  with  the  children 
at  breakfast,  Jem  took  my  arm  and  said,  '  Come  and 
look  at  the  oats. ' 

'  Good  gracious,'  I  said,  '  you've  got  oats  on  the 
brain  !'  But  I  went  with  him.  Whilst  looking  round,  I 
said,  '  What  has  happened?  Where  are  the  oats?' 

He  pointed  to  the  ground,  which  seemed  to  be  moving 
in  gentle  brown  waves.  These  waves  were  caterpillars 
that  had  come,  and  in  one  night  had  eaten  every  oat ; 
they  had  crawled  up  the  stem  and  had  bitten  through 
just  underneath  the  cluster  of  grain,  and  then  feasted 
upon  them  on  the  ground. 

4  O  Jem,'  I  said,  '  how  awful  !  But,  never  mind, 
there  are  worse  losses  than  this  :  our  lives  have  been 
spared  through  many  dangers,  and  we  all  have  health.' 

Then,  in  a  sort  of  soliloquy,  I  said,  half  to  myself, 
4  What  lesson  does  God  mean  us  to  learn  by  this?' 

But  Jem,  impatiently,  but  naturally,  cried  out,  4  Oh, 
I'm  hanged  if  I  know  or  care.'  I  answered,  with  tears 
in  my  eyes,  '  O  Jem,  don't  say  that  !  We  might  perhaps 
all  be  cut  off  in  one  night  like  those  oats. '  And  I  thought 
a  few  days  later  that  my  words  were  coming  true. 
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It  was  midnight,  and  every  one  but  myself  was  asleep, 
when  I  heard  sounds  which  I  knew  meant  that  a  large 
party  of  Maoris  were  coming  towards  the  house. 

I  awoke  my  husband,  who  was  tired  and  sleeping 
heavily.  He  was  soon  alive  to  the  fact  that  200  Maoris, 
armed  with  various  weapons — guns,  tomahawks,  and  so 
on — were  approaching. 

As  usual,  he  was  prompt,  with  all  his  wits  about  him. 
He  roused  the  two  men.  Each  had  their  guns  loaded. 
The  three  cadets  and  Jem  had  revolvers,  and  were 
stationed  behind  the  bushes  in  the  garden. 

He  looked  at  me  and  said,  '  You  remain  in  your 
room  with  the  children,  and  on  no  account  strike  a 
light.  If  the  baby  cries,  put  a  pillow  over  its  mouth 
and  sit  upon  it.  There  must  not  be  a  sound  of  life  in 
the  house,'  he  said,  firmly.  '  You  understand  me?' 

'  Yes,'  I  replied,  and  then  he  crept  out  of  the  house 
as  the  others  had  done,  and,  hiding  behind  a  shrub  in 
the  garden,  awaited  the  approach  of  those  200  rebel 
Maoris. 

I  had  a  weapon  too  :  my  weapon  was  prayer.  I  knew 
God  would  protect  us.  My  little  children  never  moved, 
and  as  I  knelt  in  prayer  the  footsteps  and  voices  seemed 
to  be  receding,  and  when  I  looked  out  through  a  chink 
in  the  blind  into  the  moonlight,  I  saw  my  husband 
talking  to  one  Maori  on  horseback ;  all  the  rest  had 
passed  on. 

Jem  took  him  to  the  back  of  the  house  and  gave 
him  something  to  eat  and  drink,  shook  hands  with  him, 
and  he  then  rode  on  to  join  the  others.  He  was  a  chief 
who  was  a  terrible  rebel,  but  my  husband  had  once 
shown  him  kindness,  and  he  told  Jem  that  because  of 
this  he  had  used  all  his  power  to  make  his  men  pass 
our  place.  Seeing  no  light  or  sign  of  life,  they  thought 
we  were  either  in  town  or  at  the  redoubt  about  two 
miles  off.  He  was  the  only  rebel  chief  who  would  have 
spared  us. 

How  thankful  we  were  for  the  Mercy  that  had,  like 
a  protecting  wing,  once  more  been  thrown  over  us  ! 

My  niece  (Mrs.  Alan  Good)  has  married  into  a  family 
who  were  all  protected  during  the  war  by  a  Maori 
chief,  in  gratitude  for  their  kindness  to  him.  They  are 
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still  true  friends  to  the  Maoris,  always  ready  to  render 
them  any  service  in  their  power. 

Our  farm  was  then  the  farthest  out,  and  there  were 
no  settlers  beyond  us,  only  Maoriland  ;  but  now  (in  1909) 
all  the  land  is  occupied  by  settlers,  except  the  portions 
reserved  for  the  Maoris. 

After  this  deliverance  from  a  horrible  death,  the  loss 
to  Jem  of  his  beautiful  oats  seemed  to  pale  into  insig- 
nificance and  forgetfulness. 

One  night  before  we  moved  into  town  for  safety,  we 
were  awakened  by  a  very  vivid  flash  of  light,  followed 
by  the  most  terrific  noise,  like  thunder.  We  sprang  up 
as  the  noise  increased.  The  house  shook  so  much  that 
I  could  scarcely  stand. 

I  thought  it  must  be  the  end  of  the  world,  and  many 
others  thought  the  same.  I  was  surprised  to  see  my 
husband  looking  white  and  very  solemn.  But  as  my 
baby  began  to  cry,  I  got  back  into  bed  to  attend  to 
him,  and  Jem  said,  '  I  am  going  into  the  sitting-room, 
do  not  disturb  me.'  And  he  spent  the  rest  of  that  night 
alone.  I  believe  God  spoke  to  him  in  the  stillness  of 
that  room. 

The  noise  was  caused  by  a  meteor  rushing  across 
the  sky,  nearer  to  us  than  usual.  One  of  the  sentry 
sa»v  it  fall  into  the  sea.  But  it  was,  I  am  sure,  used  as 
a  voice  of  warning  to  my  poor  husband. 

As  the  soldiers  were  now  within  a  short  distance 
from  the  boundary-line,  the  friendly  Maoris  all  urged 
Jem  to  take  us  into  town  for  safety.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis 
took  me  and  my  four  children  and  a  nurse,  whom  we 
hired  in  the  town,  into  their  house.  And  how  good 
and  kind  they  were  !  But  it  was  an  anxious  time. 
I  saw  very  little  of  my  husband,  who  was  under  orders 
to  accompany  Colonel  Rooke  to  the  front. 

One  day,  when  I  was  returning  home  after  making 
a  few  purchases,  an  old  Maori  woman  came  up  to  me 
and  talked  to  me  in  an  excited  way  ;  but  as  she  had  no 
teeth,  I  could  not  understand  her  lisping  Maori.  She 
said  something  about  my  husband,  and  drew  her  finger 
round  her  neck.  I  knew  not  whether  it  was  meant  as 
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a  warning,  but  I  tried  to  look  kindly  at  her,  and  then, 
with  a  sickening  dread  at  my  heart,  I  got  back  to  my 
friend's  house,  and  at  once  she  brought  me  a  glass  of 
wine,  as  she  thought  I  was  going  to  faint. 

I  told  them  about  the  Maori  woman,  and  I  began  to 
sob  hysterically,  when  we  heard  a  horseman  ride  up  to 
the  gate,  and  the  next  moment  my  husband's  arms 
were  about  me.  But  when  he  heard  the  cause  of  my 
grief  and  tears,  he  laughed,  and  said,  '  It  is  not  often 
a  man  has  the  chance  of  seeing  his  widow  crying  for 
him  !' 

He  stayed  two  or  three  days  with  me,  and  I  do  believe 
he  thought  there  was  no  more  beautiful  sight  in  the 
world  than  his  young  wife  and  children. 

But  there  were  times  when  I  did  not  understand  him. 
All  human  beings  have  their  faults  and  failings.  His 
temper  was  quick,  and  often  quite  unreasonable,  and 
I  was  wanting  in  tact.  Now,  as  I  look  over  my  forty- 
five  years  of  widowhood,  it  still  gives  me  pain  to  re-, 
member  trat  I  too  often  withheld  the  '  soft  answer  that 
turneth  away  wrath. '  We  seem  to  think  that  silence 
is  the  great  thing  to  achieve  under  provocation,  but  God 
says  '  the  soft  answer,'  and  a  forgiving  spirit. 

My  grief,  when  my  poor  husband's  terrible  death 
took  place,  was  increased  tenfold  because  I  had  not 
shown  more  of  that  forgiving  spirit  to  him  who  would 
no  more  need  it  from  me.  Dear  reader,  whoever  you 
are,  take  this  advice  fiom  one  who  has  had  so  many 
and  sore  conflicts — never  harbour  in  your  heart  resent- 
ment, no  matter  how  wrongfully  your  injurer  has  acted, 
or  how  much  in  the  right  you  may  be  :  you  will  be 
far  happier  to  forgive  and  to  remember  the  words  of 
truth,  '  It  is  a  glory  to  pass  over  transgression/  We 
ourselves  need  all  forbearance  from  our  God,  and  shall 
we  not  extend  it  to  our  fellows,  and,  as  the  Lord  Jesus 
said,  '  Forgive  as  you  desire  to  be  forgiven '  ?  This 
brings  real  happiness  to  our  souls ;  just  as  resentment, 
sooner  or  later,  brings  remorse. 

The  day  came  too  quickly  for  my  husband  to  go  to 
the  front,  but  he  had  asked  leave  to  spend  one  night 
with  his  two  men  at  the  farm  en  route.  It  was  a  beau- 
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tiful  morning.  The  children  waved  their  hands  to  him 
as  he  prepared  to  mount  his  horse,  and  hearing  his  third 
child — the  fat  little  fellow  he  called  the  Prize  Animal — 
calling  to  him,  he  came  back  and  took  him  in  his  arms 
and  kissed  him.  Then  seeing  my  tearful  face,  he  said 
to  me,  '  Don't  be  a  goose ;  there  is  no  danger  for  me.  I 
shall  soon  be  back ;  and  then  I  will  go  to  church  with 
you  the  very  next  Sunday  after  my  return.'  He  knew 
that  this  promise  would  please  me. 

I  felt  very  restless  after  he  had  gone,  and  that  night 
my  hostess  said,  '  Do  sing  something  to  me.  Sing  that 
song  your  husband  liked  so  much.'  But  it  was  sad, 
and  about  death.  I  stopped  and  began  to  cry,  and 
Mrs.  Lewis'  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

Just  then  hearing  a  knock  at  the  door,  I  found  it  was 
the  man  from  the  farm.  I  exclaimed,  '  Oh  !  why  did 
you  leave  Mr.  Hewett?'  He  said,  '  I  didn't  want  to 
come,  but  he  insisted  upon  my  riding  into  town  at  once, 
to  catch  the  English  mail  to  answer  an  important  letter 
saying  that  a  large  sum  of  money  had  been  left  to  me.' 
And  the  man  put  in  my  hand  a  short  note  from  my 
husband,  confirming  this,  and  saying  he  had  gathered  a 
few  plums  and  made  them  into  jam  for  me,  which  he 
would  send  into  town  next  day  with  some  of  the  children's 
clothes. 

The  man  wrote  his  letter  that  night,  and  posted  it ; 
then  rode  out  to  the  farm  again — or,  rather,  stopped  at 
the  redoubt,  two  miles  before  reaching  the  farm.  The 
soldiers  persuaded  him  to  stay.  His  doing  so  saved 
his  life. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  they  heard  shots  fired  ; 
but  no  one  was  allowed  to  leave  the  redoubt,  as  the 
bush  road  leading  to  the  farm  was  considered  unsafe 
for  the  soldiers  until  the  morning.  When  our  man  and 
a  party  of  soldiers  rode  out  to  the  farm,  they  found  my 
poor  husband's  headless  body  riddled  with  bullets.  The 
one  man  who  was  with  him  had  escaped  owing  to  Jem's 
courage  and  firmness. 

This  man  told  them  that  about  fifty  Maoris  had 
hidden  in  the  bush  near  the  house,  and  at  midnight  lie 
heard  his  dog  barking.  On  looking  out  he  saw  two  or 
three  Maoris  with  guns  prowling  about.  He  roused 
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my  husband,  who  immediately  slipped  on  some  clothes, 
and  said,  '  Don't  be  afraid;  I'll  go  and  speak  to  them.' 
But  they  did  not  give  him  the  chance  of  speaking.  They 
fired  a  volley  from  the  bush,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground 
wounded  by  five  bullets.  He  said  to  the  man,  '  Go,  I 
am  done  for ;  save  yourself ;  make  for  the  bush  at  the 
back  of  the  house.'  Seeing  the  man  hesitate,  he  repeated, 
'  Go  !'  and  as  some  Maoris  were  coming  near,  the  man 
ran  for  his  life.  He  was  saved  by  catching  his  foot  in 
leaping  a  fence.  This  sent  him  into  a  ditch,  where  he 
remained  covered  by  some  gorse,  and  the  Maoris  passed 
over  his  head  without  seeing  him. 

They  then  returned  to  the  house,  taking  everything  the 
fifty  of  them  could  carry  away.  They  were  Hau  Hau's,  a 
fanatical  sect,  with  the  most  awful  rites  connected  with 
their  religion.  They  carried  with  them  on  a  pole  my 
husband's  head,  before  which  they  repeated  incanta- 
tions ;  they  also  took  his  heart.  They  thought  by  these 
possessions  to  imbibe  some  of  his  cleverness  and 
bravery. 

I  did  not  know  any  of  these  sad  and  terrible  details 
until  years  afterwards,  when  Archdeacon  W.  Williams, 
of  Te  Aute — a  splendid  missionary  to  the  Maoris — re- 
covered these  remains,  and  had  them  placed  in  my 
husband's  grave. 

My  husband  often  used  to  say,  '  If  I  am  ever  attacked 
by  the  Maoris,  I  will  try  never  to  let  them  take  my 
revolver  ' — and  it  was  not  until  I  mentioned  this  fact 
to  an  officer  that  search  was  made  for  it,  and  it  was 
found  not  far  from  where  he  had  fallen,  pushed  into  the 
long  grass.* 

The  Maoris  also  took  his  father's  sword.  His  father 
(Colonel  Hewett)  had  fought  with  it  in  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo,  and  lived  to  be  the  very  last  of  the  Waterloo 
officers,  but,  after  my  husband's  death,  for  forty-five 
years  it  was  supposed  to  be  lost. 

Mr.  MacRae  bought  it,  and  placed  it  in  the  Hawera 
Museum.  He  had  it  from  some  one  who  had  seen  it 
in  the  hands  of  an  old  Maori  woman,  who  said  she  had 
found  it  '  long  time  ago  '  in  a  rata  tree.  So  we  conclude 
that  during  the  war  the  Maoris  had  been  disturbed  at 

*  See  J  in  Appendix,  page  93. 
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their  camping  place  by  our  soldiers  or  volunteers,  and 
in  their  haste  to  escape  had  left  the  sword  hanging  on 
the  tree. 

A  gentleman  living  near  Hawera,  miles  north  of 
Wanganui,  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  sword  in  the 
museum.  When  quite  a  boy  he  knew  my  husband,  and 
often  came  with  messages  to  our  farm ;  so  he  remem- 
bered having  seen  him  show  the  sword  to  some  officers. 
And  although  years  had  intervened,  Mr.  Wallace  remem- 
bered it  at  once  when  he  saw  it  in  the  Hawera  Museum. 

My  nephew,  James  Harrison  Baker,  wrote  to  me 
about  the  sword,  and  I  described  it  as  well  as  I  could. 
After  some  delay,  for  necessary  questions  and  investiga- 
tions, I  received  a  courteous  letter  from  the  Hon.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Hawera  Museum  Committee,  saying  the 
committee  were  satisfied  that  the  sword  belonged  to 
the  late  Captain  Hewett,  and  that  they  had  obtained 
permission  from  Mr.  MacRae  to  hand  it  over  to  me  or 
to  some  member  of  the  family.  As  my  son  was  not  able 
to  leave  his  farm  just  then,  I  went  to  Hawera  myself. 
I  was  glad  that  only  the  kind  Secretary  and  Librarian 
were  present  when  I  received  that  sad  memento  of  my 
poor  husband  and  a  relic  of  the  war  which  had  made 
me  a  widow  and  taken  their  father  from  my  four  little 
children.  I  wrapped  the  sword  in  a  little  black  shawl 
that  I  nearly  always  wear,  and  carried  it  in  my  arms 
to  the  cab  awaiting  me. 

Poor  rust-eaten  old  sword,  what  recollections  it  re- 
vived !  Several  inches  were  broken  off  the  point,  but 
the  Crown  and  No.  of  regiment  were  still  visible  on  the 
filagree  around  the  hilt.  It  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  our  second  son,  Charles  Robert  Hewett,  of  Palmer- 
ston  North,  New  Zealand.* 

*  See  K  in  Appendix,  page  93. 
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WHEN  the  news  of  my  husband's  awful  death  reached 
town,  I  was  giving  the  children  their  breakfast.  I  could 
not  imagine  why  Mrs.  Lewis  was  so  long  in  her  room, 
talking  to  her  husband  in  subdued  tones,  so  I  knocked 
at  her  door  and  said,  '  Is  Mr.  Lewis  ill?'  She  opened 
the  door,  and  as  I  saw  her  deadly  white  face  I  said, 
'  What  is  wrong?  Are  you  ill?' 

She  said,  '  No,  but  there  has  been  a  fight  at  Kai 
Iwi,  and  there  is  dreadful  news.'  Then,  as  I  looked  into 
her  pale  and  troubled  face,  I  exclaimed,  '  My  husband 
is  killed  !'  and  I  ran  out  into  the  street  as  I  was. 

She  entreated  me  to  come  back,  but  as  I  walked  on 
I  met  my  dear  friend  Mrs.  Wicksteed,  with  the  tears 
streaming  down  her  face.  She  said,  '  My  child  !'  and 
she  took  me  in  her  arms.  '  Remember  all  that  God 
showed  you  on  that  wonderful  night  when  you  had  such 
a  glimpse  of  Heaven  and  your  Saviour,  and  trust  Him 
now  in  this  dark  hour.' 

All  I  said  was,  '  It  cannot  be  true.' 

'  It  is,'  she  replied;  '  come  back  to  the  house  and  I 
will  tell  you  all  I  know. 

So  I  returned  with  her ;  and  as  I  listened  to  her  I 
seemed  to  turn  into  stone.  I  sat  and  gazed  at  my  hus- 
band's clothes  hanging  en  the  wall  of  my  room,  saying, 
'  It  cannot  be  true  !  He  will  come  back  !' 

My  darling  baby  was  scarcely  ever  out  of  my  arms, 
he  was  so  good.  He  seemed  to  know  there  was  some 
great  trouble ;  and  although  only  nine  months  old,  he 
used  to  lift  his  little  frock  to  wipe  my  eyes,  and  look 
so  sweetly  into  my  face.  I  was  taken  with  him  to  the 
house  of  a  friend  a  short  way  out  of  town,  that  I  might 
not  see  or  hear  my  husband's  military  funeral.  Of  course, 
I  did  not  know  that  was  the  reason. 
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I  was  too  paralysed  to  think  of  anything,  but  with  one 
overwhelming  desire  I  prayed  incessantly  day  and  night 
that  God  would  let  me  know  if  my  husband  was  happy  in 
the  spirit  world.  And  I  had  the  sweetest  vision  ,of  him. 
He  seemed  gradually  to  come  out  of  a  grey  mist,  close 
by,  and  yet  it  seemed  like  a  distance,  and  he  looked 
solemn  and  peaceful,  the  calmness  after  a  storm.  He 
looked  at  me  and  I  said,  earnestly,  '  Dear  Jem,  are  you 
happy?'  He  answered  with  a  grave  sadness,  '  Yes,  more 
than  I  deserve.'  I  closed  my  eyes  to  thank  God,  and  as 
I  did  so  I  felt  my  husband  draw  nearer  to  me,  and  it 
seemed,  as  I  remained  with  my  hands  clasped,  as  if  he 
kissed  my  forehead. 

I  awoke  then,  but  I  felt  that  kiss  for  days  after,  and 
I  could  not  help  going  to  the  piano  and  playing  and 
singing,  '  Jerusalem  the  Golden  '  in  quite  a  joyful  and 
triumphant  way.  This  surprised  the  inmates  of  the 
house,  who  thought  my  brain  was  going  until  they 
saw  that  1  entered  rationally  into  all  my  duties  and  the 
care  of  my  children.* 

As  soon  as  possible  I  received  a  letter  from  my 
mother  telling  me  to  come  at  once  to  her  house  in 
Nelson,  with  my  four  children  and  the  nurse. 

Until  after  the  sale  of  the  furniture,  or  rather  all 
that  the  Maoris  had  left  of  it,  my  children  and  I  were 
penniless. 

It  will  scarcely  be  believed  that  for  the  payment  of 
our  ordinary  store  bill  the  English  sheep  were  demanded 
at  once.  I  knew  how  much  my  husband  had  valued 
these  sheep,  and  although  two  men  calling  themselves 
friends  urged  me  to  comply  with  this  unfair  request,  I 
wrote  to  a  friend  (who  was  also  a  judge)  for  advice.  He 
at  once  replied,  '  On  no  account  agree  to  those  proposals  ; 
you  have  a  year  in  which  to  pay  off  all  your  debts  ;  before 
that  time  nothing  can  be  claimed.' 

So  after  shearing,  the  wool-money  alone  paid  off  a 
portion  of  the  debts,  and  then  there  were  still  the  valu- 
able sheep  to  sell,  and  the  furniture,  the  four-wheeled 
dog-cart  and  pair  of  horses — all  of  which  sold  well. 
And  with  the  exception  of  our  passage  money  to  Nelson, 
all  the  sum  realized  was  handed  over  to  our  creditors. 
*  See  L  in  Appendix,  page  94.  F 
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Before  leaving  for  Nelson,  I  asked  all  the  ladies  I 
knew  to  meet  me  at  a  friend's  house,  and  in  her  draw- 
ing room  I  told  them  how  God  had  taught  me  by  His 
Holy  Spirit  during  those  years  of  anxious  inquiry.  I 
read  John  xv.,  and  told  them  how  I  had  taken  my  four 
children  to  their  father's  grave,  and  there  had  prayed 
that  '  the  God  of  the  widow  and  Father  of  the  father- 
less '  would  take  us  under  His  protection  and  make 
good  to  us  His  own  promises ;  and  although  we  were 
poor  I  had  no  fear — I  knew  God  would  care  for  us 
according;  to  His  own  Word,  which  never  fails. 

This  was  my  good-bye  to  the  dear  friends  who  had 
known  me  and  my  husband  through  all  our  troubles. 
There  were  many  tears  shed  that  last  afternoon,  but  I  felt 
I  could  do  my  friends  no  greater  service  than  to  point 
them  to  Him  who  is  a  very  present  help  in  time  of 
trouble.* 

When  I  arrived  at  Nelson  my  mother  and  two  sisters 
gave  us  all  such  a  loving  welcome,  and  after  the  seven 
years  of  suffering  from  more  or  less  fear  of  the  Maoris,  it 
seemed  strange  to  have  nothing  to  dread.  Here  were 
no  Maoris  excepting  friendly  ones.  The  chief  and  his 
wife  (Jim  and  Julia  Martin)  were  very  handsome,  and 
great  friends  of  ours.  My  mother  dressed  her  for  her 
wedding,  and  they  were  married  from  our  house.  She 
is  well  known  as  '  The  Grace  Darling  '  of  New  Zealand, 
for  she  rowed  out  in  a  stormy  sea  at  the  peril  of  her  life 
to  rescue  some  sailors. 

We  were  not  to  be  exempt  from  trouble  even  here  : 
there  was  an  epidemic  raging  —  very  unusual  in  New 
Zealand — but  Nelson  was  over-crowded  with  refugees 
from  New  Plymouth  and  other  places. 

All  our  time  and  energies  were  called  forth  as  first 
one  and  then  another  of  our  household  were  stricken  by 
the  fever.  My  mother's  maid,  Lucy,  and  myself  were 
the  only  two  who  escaped,  and  for  three  weeks  we  nursed 
the  others  night  and  day,  only  undressing  to  take  a  bath. 
We  both  were  given  superhuman  strength  for  our  work. 
Lucy  was,  like  myself,  a  believer  in  prayer,  and  we  had 
the  joy  of  seeing  them  all  completely  restored. 

My  only  little  daughter  suffered  the  most,  and  was 

*  See  M  in  Appendix,  page  94. 
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in  the  greatest  danger.  On  the  night  of  the  crisis  in 
her  illness  my  mother  helped  me,  and  so  did  a  brother 
who  had  come  in  from  the  country.  As  we  three  sat 
watching  the  child,  at  eleven  o'clock  there  was  a  knock 
at  our  street  door.  My  mother  said,  '  Who  can  it  be 
at  such  a  late  hour?'  My  brother,  who  had  answered 

the  knock,  replied,  '  Mrs.  M is  dying,  and  has  sent 

for  Ellen  '  (myself). 

My  mother  said,  '  Tell  them  she  cannot  possibly  come, 
as  her  own  little  child  is  dying.'  But  I  said,  '  Mother,  I 
will  go.  You  and  my  brother  will  watch  beside  her.  I  have 
prayed  about  it,  and  I  am  sure  God  will  not  take  my  only 
little  daughter  from  me ;  she  will  recover. ' 

My  mother  exclaimed,  '  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing 
as  to  leave  your  own  dying  child  !' 

'  All  will  be  right,'  I  said;  '  I  must  go.'  And  I  went; 
and  through  God's  grace  I  helped  a  soul  into  His  King- 
dom. 

When  I  returned  at  1.30  a.m.  my  mother  met  me 
with  tears  of  joy,  saying,  '  Your  child  is  saved  !  She 
awoke  at  twelve  and  said,  "  Want  a  drink."  They 
had  one  ready,  and  gave  her  what  the  doctor  had  ordered, 
and  then  she  fell  into  a  peaceful  sleep. 

How  glad  I  was,  and  how  thankful  that  I  had  gone 
to  see  my  poor  dying  friend  !  She  was  leaving  eight 
little  children,  and  had  been  restlessly  tossing  from  side 
to  side  and  asking  every  one  to  pray  for  her.  She 
seized  my  hands  as  I  stood  beside  her,  and  said,  '  I 
am  going,  but  where?  Oh,  I  see  nothing,  I  know 
nothing!  I  have  never  thought  of  death;  tell  me,' 
she  almost  shrieked,  '  will  God  forgive  my  sins?  I 
have  been  so  taken  up  with  my  home  and  my  children 
I  have  never  thought  about  the  Hereafter  !  Won't  you 
pray  for  me?' 

I  knelt  down  at  once  beside  her,  and  prayed  God 
to  have  mercy  upon  her  soul  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake; 
then  I  put  her  hands  together,  and  holding  them  in 
mine,  I  said,  '  Dear  friend,  pray  with  me.  Say,  "  Lord, 
have  mercy  upon  me ;  pardon  all  my  sins,  for  Jesus 
Christ's  sake."  ' 

She  said  those  words  with  all  her  strength,  and  quite 
suddenly  her  eyes  closed,  and  she  slept. 
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As  we  watched  over  her,  thinking  she  was  dying, 
she  opened  her  eyes,  and  with  a  sweet  smile  said,  '  I 
have  been  to  the  gates  of  Heaven,  and  they  are  opened 
wide.  My  sins  are  all  forgiven.  Call  my  children.' 

She  said  good-bye  to  each  one,  and  to  her  eldest 
daughter  she  said,  '  You  must  be  a  better  mother  to 
them  than  I  have  been ;  you  must  teach  them  about 
God.  Tell  them  there  is  a  Heaven  to  live  for,  and  tell 
them  to  meet  me  there.' 

How  sweet  it  was  to  be  of  help  and  comfort  to  that 
soul  in  the  midst  of  my  own  sorrows  ! 

One  evening  as  I  was  nursing  my  little  girl,  who  was 
then  convalescent,  some  one  tapped  at  the  window,  and 

on  looking  up  I  saw  Marmaduke  S ,  a  young  man 

who  was  partner  in  a  sheep  run  with  my  brother. 

Most  of  his  land  was  so  terribly  rough — steep  hills 
and  mountains  so  precipitous — that  even  the  sheep-dogs 
when  tired  would  sit  down  and  howl  when  sent  to  bring 
in  some  sheep  ! 

The  young  men  had  only  a  '  whare,'  or  hut,  and  they 
lived  chiefly  on  salt  mutton  and  '  damper. '  The  latter 
was  heavy  stuff  baked  in  the  wood  ashes. 

My  brother's  partner,  who  had  recently  come  from 
England,  was  at  first  delighted  with  the  novelty  of  the 
country  and  life,  but  the  hard  work  and  the  harder  fare 
began  ro  tell  upon  him.  He  was  the  son  of  an  admiral 
in  the  British  navy,  and  we  were  glad  when  he  became 
engaged  to  a  good  and  pretty  girl,  a  Colonial,  who 
understood  cooking  and  every  kind  of  housework  ;  and 
soon  a  nice  home  was  built  for  her  reception. 

In  response  to  his  tapping  at  the  window,  I  said, 
'  You  cannot  come  into  this  infected  house ;  you  must 
go  to  your  fiancee's.  My  mother  has  sent  your  box  there.' 

His  better  clothes  were,  of  course,  kept  in  town,  and 
my  mother's  house  was  his  home  quite  as  much  as  it 
was  my  brother's.  But  he  said,  '  I  must  come  in ;  I 
am  ill.' 

Seeing  how  very  ill  he  was,  and  knowing  that  my 
mother  was  out  accompanied  by  the  faithful  Lucy,  help- 
ing some  friends  who  were  in  trouble,  and  my  nurse- 
maid was  ill  in  bed,  I  just  placed  my  little  girl  into 
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her  cot,  and,  in  spite  of  Mrs.  Grundy,  I  put  my  hand 
on  his  forehead  as  a  sister  might  have  done,  ana  neld 
his  cold  hands  in  mine.  I  gave  him  a  hot  drink,  and  put 
his  feet  into  hot  water  and  mustard,  and  got  him  into 
bed. 

When  my  mother  returned,  she  immediately  sent  for 
the  doctor,  who  said  he  was  hopelessly  ill,  his  whole 
system  affected  from  overwork,  chills,  and  indigestible 
food. 

Many  young  men  in  the  early  days  thus  succumbed 
after  manfully  struggling  with  the  work  and  mode  of 
living  for  which  they  were  totally  unfitted ;  either  that  or 
they  took  to  drink  and  a  vagabond  life. 

His  great  wish  before  he  died  was  to  be  in  the  new 
house  he  had  built  for  his  bride.  The  doctor  said  it 
might  be  as  well  to  gratify  him ;  and  so  my  mother 
and  the  mother  of  his  fiancee  hired  a  coach,  and  with  a 
water  bed  and  pillows  all  round  him  he  bore  the  journey 
well,  and  lived  for  sevejral  weeks  after  his  arrival. 

He  lived,  indeed,  to  see  a  younger  brother  who 
came  from  England  but  who  never  had  to  endure  hard- 
ships to  the  same  extent,  and  who  soon  married  a  very 
sweet  girl  accustomed  to  colonial  life. 

This  younger  brother  took  over  the  farm  and  my 
own  brother's  share  in  it  as  well,  thus  setting  me  free 
to  take  my  farm  at  Wanganui — mine  only  until  my 
eldest  "son  came  of  age. 

My  brother  could  only  be  on  my  farm  occasionally, 
as  his  volunteer  duties  occupied  much  of  his  time.  He 
was  a  very  handsome  young  man,  and  the  daughter  of 
one  of  our  friendly  Maoris — a  really  beautiful  girl — fell 
in  love  with  him.  She  was  slim  and  beautifully  formed, 
with  fine  features  of  the  Roman  type,  with  her  slightly 
arched  nose  and  well-formed  lips — not  in  the  least  too 
thick — her  perfect  teeth,  and  large,  dark,  dreamy  eyes 
that  could  yet  light  up  with  mirth ;  and,  with  her  sweet, 
rippling  laugh,  she  always  reminded  me  of  Longfellow's 
'  Minnehaha,'  in  Hiawatha.  She  was  the  youngest 
daughter  of  our  chief,  Albert,  and  his  wife,  Victoria,  and 
was  very  rich  in  land,  all  of  which  was  to  be  my  brother's 
if  he  would  marry  pretty  Akara.  This  land  is  now  of 
great  value,  and  an  uncle  of  Akara's  also  promised  large 
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tracts  of  country.  But  my  brother  had  already  lost  his 
heart  to  the  very  handsome  daughter  of  Shafto  Harrison, 
Esq.,  and  so  poor  Akara  pined  away  in  her  grief. 

My  sister-in-law's  father,  Shafto  Harrison,  Esq.,  was 
one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  New  Zealand.  His  was  one 
of  the  romantic  runaway  marriages  at  Gretna  Green.  He 
and  his  young  wife  arrived  in  Wellington  with  three 
large  tents,  which  they  pitched  on  the  Wellington  Beach — 
one  for  themselves,  one  for  their  maids,  and  one  for  their 
men.  He  was  rich,  and  could  easily  have  bought  almost 
the  whole  of  Wellington.  He  was  a  University  man  of 
good  family  and  charming  manners,  and  as  he  found 
other  congenial  friends  and  associates  in  Wellington, 
their  delight  in  each  other's  society  was  great. 

In  those  very  primitive  times  it  seemed  as  if  enjoy- 
ment, pleasure,  and  making  the  Colony  more  civilized 
was  the  chief  occupation  of  the  settlers.  Money-making 
seemed  to  be  the  last  thing  they  thought  of.  They 
revelled  in  the  lovely  climate  and  scenery,  and,  had  they 
but  chosen,  and  been  able  to  foresee  the  rapid  growth 
and  prosperity  of  New  Zealand,  they  could  easily  have 
been  millionaires. 

When  my  brother  was  married,  he  and  his  wife  lived 
at  my  farm  for  a  short  time,  till  it  was  again  quite  unsafe 
to  be  there ;  so,  to  please  his  father-in  law,  they  came 
nearer  town,  and  rented  land  that  was  eventually  to 
belong  to  his  wife. 

The  Maoris  burnt  down  the  house  on  my  poor 
deserted  farm,  destroyed  the  crops  my  brother  had 
counted  upon,  and  no  one  after  that  would  live  on  it; 
so  for  six  years  there  was  no  rent  for  me. 

My  brother  had  a  hard  struggle  on  the  new  place  at 
first,  but  it  was  rich  land,  and  in  a  few  years  he  made  a 
name  as  a  pure-bred  stock  farmer  of  sheep  and  cattle, 
and  as  a  judge  at  the  agricultural  shows.  There  is  a 
small  railway  station  at  his  farm  called  by  his  name, 
1  Baker's  Crossing.' 

Letters  soon  arrived  from  my  husband's  people,  after 
hearing  the  terrible  news  of  Jem's  death.  Their  eldest 
son,  Captain  William  Hewett,  R.N.,  had  died  unmarried 
at  Bermuda,  a  few  years  before  my  husband  met  with 
his  fearful  death,  and  this  last  sad  bereavement  made 
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them  anxious  to  see  our  children,  and  they  begged  me 
to  lose  no  time  in  going  to  them  in  England. 

But  friends  in  Wellington  invited  me,  with  my  little 
daughter,  to  stay  with  them  whilst  something  was  being 
done  for  me  by  the  Government  of  New  Zealand,  and 
this  I  decided  to  do.  In  consideration  of  my  husband's 
services  to  the  Colony  the  Government  granted  me  400 
acres  of  land  for  myself  and  children,  and  also  ^50  a 
year  pension  for  myself.* 

*  See  N  in  Appendix,  page  94. 
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To  my  great  joy,  my  mother  decided  to  go  with  me  to 
England,  taking  my  two  young  sisters  to  finish  their 
education  there,  and  so  we  were  quite  a  large  party  on 
board  the  Asterope,  of  Shaw  Savill  Line. 

Just  before  leaving  for  New  Zealand,  amongst 
numerous  friends  with  whom  I  parted  was  an  officer  of 
the  65th  Regiment^  who  had  more  than  once  distinguished 
himself  for  bravery  during  the  Maori  war.  When  bid- 
ding me  good-bye,  he  said,  '  Our  next  meeting  place 
will  be  in  London,  I  suppose.'  He  said  this  because  he 
was  also  leaving,  a  few  days  later,  for  England  with  his 
regiment,  on  board  the  Ida  Zigla. 

But,  strange  to  say,  our  next  meeting  place  was 
on  the  ocean,  close  to  the  Equator,  where  we  were 
almost  becalmed,  when  we  sighted  the  Ida  Zigla.  As 
our  vessels  drew  nearer  we  could  hear  the  military  band 
playing,  and  so  close  did  they  steer  that  we  could  even 
talk  to  each  other.  Soon  a  boat  was  lowered  from  the 
Ida  Zigla,  and  several  of  the  military  officers  came  on 
board  our  ship,  amongst  them  my  friend,  who  brought 
a  note  from  the  ladies  on  board  the  Ida  Zigla  inviting 
us  to  lunch  with  them  and  to  an  afternoon  dance.  They 
all  looked  so  gay,  waving  their  handkerchiefs  to  us,  and 
a  chair  was  lowered  over  the  side  of  the  vessel,  to  show 
us  how  easily  we  could  be  taken  on  board.  There  were 
only  about  six  ladies  in  our  saloon,  and  they  would  not 
go  without  me.  My  mother  thought  that,  as  I  was  a 
young  widow  going  to  my  husband's  people,  I  should 
not  indulge  in  such  dissipation.  But  it  was  so  hard  to 
refuse.  The  occurrence  was  so  exceptional,  and  would 
certainly  never  be  likely  to  happen  again  in  a  life- 
time ;  the  officers  were  so  eager,  and  pleaded  so  hard 
that  we  should  go  on  board  their  ship,  and  the  music 
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sounded  so  attractive.  However,  our  captain  looked  dis- 
approvingly, and  said  if  a  breeze  sprang  up  he  would 
sail  away  without  us.  So  the  disappointed  officers 
returned  to  their  ship  alone.  Shortly  afterwards  a  little 
breeze  did  spring  up,  and  they  were  soon  out  of  sight. 

I  never  joined  in  any  of  the  dances  on  board  our 
own  ship.  I  had  a  Bible-reading  with  the  sailors,  and 
a  Sunday-school  for  the  children  ;  and  I  have  never  found 
that  confessing  my  faith  in  these  ways  brought  me 
into  disfavour  with  others,  or  lessened  the  attentions  of 
the  opposite  sex — far  from  it.  I  believe  men  admire 
women  who  have  religion,  even  if  they  are  without  it 
themselves. 

My  arrival  in  England  was  the  beginning  of  an  utterly 
new  phase  of  life.  We  were  received  kindly  by  my 
husband's  relations,  in  their  very  quiet,  undemonstra- 
tive way — to  me  rather  chilling  after  all  the  love  and 
sympathy  so  freely  bestowed  upon  us  in  New  Zealand. 
I  had  pictured  a  most  pathetic  meeting  between  the  grand- 
parents and  the  children  of  their  only  son,  but  to  be 
practical  and  not  pathetic  was  the  aim  of  these  good 
English  people  !  However,  they  generously  received  us 
into  their  home  and  educated  my  children,  afterwards 
starting  them  in  life.  My  husband's  sisters  have  ever 
been  devoted  and  affectionate  aunts,  winning  the  love 
and  gratitude  of  my  children. 

In  order  to  meet  various  cousins  who  were  in 
London — or  '  town,'  as  they  called  it — I  visited  an  aunt 
living  in  Eaton  Place,  and  as  she  introduced  first  one  tall, 
distinguished  looking  man  and  then  another  to  me,  I 
felt  very  shy. 

When  dear  old  Aunt  Julia  said,  '  We  have  heard 
about  your  playing  and  singing  from  poor  Jem's  letters  : 
will  you  sing  something?'  I  said,  '  I  only  sing  sacred 
music  now,'  and  I  sang  : — 

I  heard  the  voice  of  Jesus  say, 
Come  unto  Me  and  rest. 

They  received  my  response  to  their  request  very 
kindly,  and  seemed  touched  when  they  remembered  all 
that  had  happened. 

One  day  when,  as  usual,  I  was  at  my  father-in-law's 
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house,  a  visiting-card  was  brought  to  me,  bearing  the 
name  of  an  officer  whom  I  had  known  in  New  Zealand.  I 
was  delighted  at  the  thought  of  seeing  any  one  from  home. 
He  had  not,  to  my  surprise,  heard  of  the  arrival  in 
London  of  one  of  our  most  popular  of  Wanganui  men, 
Dr.  Gibson.  '  But,'  I  added  sadly,  '  Dr.  Gibson's  life 
hangs  on  a  thread.  Do  go  and  see  him.  You  will  find 
him  greatly  changed  by  a  severe  illness.  He  came  to 
Folkestone  to  see  me  when  he  first  arrived,  but  I  was 
sure  then  that  he  was  dying.' 

The  officer  said  that  he  would  go  and  see  him,  and 
I  gave  him  the  address,  as  he  was  going  to  town  for 
a  few  days  almost  immediately.  My  joy  and  thankful- 
ness were  great  when  I  received  a  note  soon  after  from 
Dr.  Gibson,  saying,  '  I  write  to  thank  you  for  bringing 
together  two  old  friends,'  referring  to  the  officer,  '  and 
for  thus  healing  an  estrangement  just  at  the  right  time 
before  one  of  us  passed  away  into  another  world  !  Come 
and  see  me  when  you  are  in  London.' 

I  went  purposely  to  see  him,  and  was  so  thankful 
that  our  dear  old  friend  was  well  cared  for  by  his  land- 
lady, the  widow  of  a  naval  officer,  and  a  very  good 
woman. 

She  suggested  that  I  should  ask  some  clergyman  to 
visit  Dr.  Gibson.  I  knew  of  one  who  was  greatly  loved 
by  all  who  knew  him,  but  my  dear  old  friend  resented 
this,  and  when  I  met  him  accidentally  at  Tonbridge  Junc- 
tion, where  I  was  changing  trains,  he  was  so  ill  that 
I  do  not  think  he  realized  what  he  said  when  he  ex- 
claimed, '  Don't  send  any  more  parsons  to  see  me  !  and 
don't  write  me  any  more  religious  letters  !' 

He  tried  to  say  more,  but  a  fit  of  coughing  came  on, 
and  I  had  to  make  a  rush  for  my  train.  I  threw  myself  into 
one  of  the  corner  seats  and  sobbed  uncontrollably.  For- 
tunately, the  people  in  the  carriage  were  kind,  and  soon 
I  felt  my  hand  gently  taken  and  held.  Taking  my 
handkerchief  from  my  eyes  I  saw  such  a  sweet-looking 
old  lady.  She  said,  '  I  know  what  you  must  feel  in  part- 
ing from  your  friend.' 

1  Oh,'  I  said,  '  it  is  not  the  mere  parting  with  him 
here,  but  it  is  all  dark  before  him  :  he  does  not  know  or 
believe  in  the  Saviour  of  sinners  !' 
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Two  charming  looking  girls  were  gazing  sympatheti- 
cally at  me,  and  one  said,  '  But  there  is  prayer.'  The  old 
lady  added,  '  Let  us  all  now — as  I  am  sure  we  are  of 
one  mind — let  us  all  now  plead  together  for  that  precious 
soul.'  And  we  did  so,  and  that  railway  journey  became 
like  a  little  bit  of  Heaven. 

The  prayer  was  fully  answered.  Dr.  Gibson  revived 
a  little,  whilst  at  Ramsgate  under  the  care  of  his  kind 
landlady,  and  during  that  time  he  gradually  became 
interested  in  the  good  books  she  used  to  read  to  him. 
One  Sunday  evening  he  said,  '  I  want  you  to  go  to 
church  this  evening.'  When  she  returned,  there  was 
a  distressed  look  on  his  face.  She  said,  '  I  want  to 
tell  you  what  I  heard.'  He  said,  'It  is  of  no  use;  I 
have  been  thinking  over  everything.  I  have  neglected 
God  all  my  life,  and  lived  for  whatever  pleasure  I  could 
get  out  of  the  world.  It  would  be  mean  to  turn  to 
Him  now  when  there  is  nothing  left.  No,  it  is  too  late.' 

But  she  said,  '  Because  you  have  neglected  and 
grieved  Him  in  the  past,  is  that  a  reason  for  continuing 
to  do  so  to  the  very  end  ?  He  wants  you  now.  Just 
gladden  the  heart  of  your  Saviour  now ;  let  there  be  joy 
in  the  presence  of  God  over  one  sinner  repenting ;  cast 
yourself  at  the  feet  of  the  Saviour  who  suffered  on  the 
cross  for  sinners.  "  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He 
gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth 
in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life. 
For  God  sent  not  His  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn  the 
world,  but  that  the  world  through  Him  might  be  saved." 
Now,  beloved  friend,'  she  went  on,  '  say  these  words  with 
me,'  and  she  repeated  : — 

Just  as  I  am,  without  one  plea, 
But  that  Thy  Blood  was  shed  for  me ; 
And  that  Thou  bidst  me  come  to  Thee, 
O  Lamb  of  God,  I  come. 

Just  as  I  am,  and  waiting  not, 

To  rid  my  soul  of  one  dark  blot ; 

To  Thee,  whose  Blood  can  cleanse  each  spot, 

O  Lamb  of  God,  I  come. 

Just  as  I  am,  Thou  wilt  receive, 
Wilt  welcome,  pardon,  and  relieve; 
Because  Thy  promise  I  believe, 
O  Lamb  of  God,  I  come. 
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The  last  lines  of  these  verses  were  always  on  his  lips, 
'  O  Lamb  of  God,  I  come,'  and  he  rejoiced  in  the  love 
of  God,  his  Saviour.  When  he  was  dying-  he  looked  up 
with  such  a  smile,  and  said,  '  Delightful  !'  He  truly 
repented,  and  truly  received  forgiveness. 

I  sometimes  visited  an  aunt  and  uncle  at  Binstead 
Rectory,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a  most  lovely  rural  spot. 
My  visits  with  my  children  to  this  charming  place  are 
among  the  happiest  times  of  my  life — red-letter  days, 
made  so  by  the  love  and  sympathy  of  that  dear  uncle, 
aunt,  and  cousins.  It  was  truly  a  rest  and  relaxation 
from  a  life  full  of  strain  and  difficulties.  Through  their 
effort  and  kindness  two  of  my  sons  were  educated  at 
Christ's  Hospital. 

On  one  occasion  whilst  at  luncheon  in  a  delightful 

house  in  Mayfair,  I  sat  next  to  the  Marquis  of  S . 

It  was  during  the  time  of  the  Moody  and  Sankey  ser- 
vices, held  in  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  House,  and  they 
were  often  the  subject  of  conversation.  I  took  for  granted 
that  the  Marquis  had  heard  those  great  evangelists,  and 
asked  him  if  he  had  noticed  a  row  of  unoccupied  green 
velvet  chairs  in  the  centre  of  the  building  barred  off 
from  the  people,  although  there  were  crowds  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  standing.  I  added,  '  I  was  told  they 
belonged  to  a  rich  nobleman,  who  had  refused  to  allow 
them  to  be  used.  But,'  I  said,  '  one  can  scarcely  believe 
any  one  would  be  so  unamiable,  especially  to  people 
who  had  come  to  hear  and  get  good.'  And  I  added, 
'  Every  soul  that  gets  converted  to  God  makes  the  world 
that  much  better  and  safer  to  live  in.'  I  looked  up  at 
him  as  I  asked,  '  Don't  you  think  so?' 

There  was  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  as  he  replied,  in  grim 
tones,  '  You  will  know  what  I  think  when  I  tell  you  that 
the  row  of  chairs  belong  to  me  !' 

It  was  a  shock,  but,  woman-like,  I  only  replied,  '  How 
could  you?'  After  luncheon,  when  in  the  drawing-room, 
he  was  quite  beset  with  importunities  to  cancel  his  order 
about  the  chairs,  and  before  he  left  the  house  he  wrote 
a  note  to  the  authorities  saying  '  the  barrier  was  to  be 
removed,  and  the  chairs  available  to  the  public.' 
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SOME  people  are  sceptical  of  a  mother's  intuitive  feel- 
ings about  her  children.  But  whilst  living  in  my  cottage 
at  Sydenham,  when  my  daughter  was  at  school  at 
Boulogne,  it  suddenly  shot  through  my  mind  that  my 
child  was  in  danger.  I  instantly  went  on  my  knees 
and  said,  '  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  my  child,  and  save 
her  !  Oh,  save  my  daughter  !'  And  for  a  few  moments 
I  was  in  great  fear. 

Some  days  after  this,  I  received  a  letter  from  my 
daughter  saying  she  had  had  a  very  narrow  escape  on 
that  day  from  drowning.  She  was  bathing  with  the 
other  school  girls  rather  too  near  the  Boulogne  Pier, 

and  her  special  friend,  Clara  B ,  had  said,  '  Put 

your  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  I  will  take  you  for  a 
swim  ' ;  but  when  they  turned  to  go  back,  they  found  the 
current  too  strong.  After  battling  against  it  for  some 
time,  Clara  cried  out  in  terrified  tones,  '  Let  me  go ; 
take  your  hand  off  my  shoulder  !'  My  daughter  could 
not  swim,  but  she  knew  she  must  let  her  friend  go, 
and  she  tried  hard  to  take  her  hand  away.  But  the  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation  was  so  strong  that  her  hand 
would  cling  on,  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts. 

At  last,  with  one  heroic  attempt,  she  succeeded  in 
removing  her  hand.  For  one  moment  she  saw  Clara 
making  for  the  shore,  and  then  with  a  piercing  cry  of 
despair  she  sank;  but  on  rising  again  she  heard  a  voice 
say,  'Throw  your  arms  back  and  float;  don't  be  afraid — 
the  boat  is  coming  for  you  !' 

That  voice  inspired  her  with  courage,  and  she  floated 
away  to  sea,  but  was  soon  rescued  by  some  men  in  a 
boat. 

She  said  the  voice  from  the  pier,  through  God's 
mercy,  saved  her,  and  she  owes  her  life  to  some  kind, 
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prompt  person  whom  we  have  never  seen,  but  to  whom 
we   feel   grateful. 

I  know  a  mother  who  awoke  one  night  hearing  her 
son  cough  as  though  in  an  attack  of  croup.  He  was 
some  miles  away  at  school,  at  the  Blue-coat  School,  but 
she  instantly  prayed  for  him,  and  in  the  morning  she  at 
once  set  off  to  see  him.  The  matron  of  his  ward  said, 
'  Your  son  nearly  died  last  night ;  he  bled  from  his  nose 
and  ears  in  his  struggles  for  breath,  during  an  acute 
attack  of  croup. ' 

Thank  God,  a  valuable  life  was  spared,  and  he  lived 
to  be  the  best  of  sons,  and  also  a  good  colonist. 

A  ridiculous  thing  happened  soon  after  my  arrival  in 
England.  My  father-in-law  sent  me  to  some  old  friends 
of  his  who  had  expressed  a  wish  to  see  me.  '  But  how,' 
I  asked,  '  shall  I  get  my  railway  ticket?' 

My  father-in-law  looked  at  me  with  surprise.  I  ex- 
plained that  when  I  left  England  for  New  Zealand,  I 
was  a  little  girl,  and  that  I  had  never  taken  a  ticket  or 
travelled  by  myself.  And  in  New  Zealand  I  never  saw 
a  train,  as  there  were  no  railways  where  I  lived.  '  Oh, 
well,'  said  my  father-in-law,  '  it  's  time  you  did  these 
things  for  yourself,'  and  he  gave  me  directions,  and  said, 
'  You  must  ask  for  a  first-class  ticket  to  South  Kensing- 
ton.' A  great  crowd  of  people  were  asking  for  tickets, 
and  I  took  my  place  amongst  them  to  await  my  turn. 
But  when  I  asked  for  my  ticket,  the  man  looked  up 
sharply  and  said,  '  Single?'  I  never  was  so  astonished. 
I  said,  '  Yes,  no — I'm  a  widow  !  But  what  has  that  to 
do  with  my  railway  ticket?' 

Then  he  was  as  much  astonished  as  I  had  been,  and 
there  was  a  burst  of  laughter  from  the  people  who  heard 
us.  But  a  lady  said,  '  He  means  do  you  want  a  return 
ticket?  '  I  said,  '  Oh,  yes,  please  !'  And  when  I  did 
return,  that  man  was  still  smiling  ! 

*On  getting  back  to  my  father-in-law,  he  said,  '  Well, 
how  did  you  get  on  in  your  travels?'  When  I  told  him, 
he  was  much  amused,  and  a  few  days  later  he  brought 
into  the  drawing-room  a  copy  of  '  Punch,'  and  laying 
it  down  before  me,  said,  '  Here  you  are,  they  have  put 
you  in  "  Punch,"  '  and  there  was  the  whole  scene  in  a 
little  square  picture  1 
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The  houses  in  our  road  at  Sydenham  were  new,  and 
forty  men  were  at  work  for  some  time  laying  down  gas 
and  water  pipes,  and  on  Saturday  morning — the  day  they 
have  their  half  holiday — I  took  papers  and  magazines 
and  tracts,  which  I  distributed  amongst  them. 

Only  one  man  refused  to  take  the  tract  I  offered 
him.  I  said,  in  sympathetic  tones,  '  Have  you  been  ill? 
You  are  so  thin.' 

The  man  standing  next  to  him  said,  '  Yes,  he  has 
been  ill.' 

I  said,  '  Perhaps  you  have  no  appetite.' 

'No,  that  is  the  trouble,'  he  replied. 

'  Your  body,'  I  went  on,  '  will  perish  without  food, 
and  so  will  your  soul  without  Christ.  He  is  the  spiritual 
Bread  of  Life,  and  you  have  no  appetite  for  that  which 
tells  of  Him.  Well,  I  am  sorry  for  both  your  soul  and 
body.' 

The  next  time  I  went  round,  he  came  up  and  said, 
'  I  have  been  thinking  of  what  you  said,  and  I  want  one 
of  your  books.' 

I  handed  one  to  him,  and  I  said  to  those  standing 
round  me,  '  Your  work  will  soon  be  finished.' 

'  Yes,'  was  the  reply;  '  on  Wednesday  about  noon.' 

'  Will  you  all,'  I  asked,  '  come  to  tea  at  five  o'clock 
on  that  day?  And  after  tea  some  one  will  give  you  a 
short  address. '  They  said  they  would  come, 

I  found  a  large  room  in  an  empty  house  close  to  my  own 
cottage,  which  I  had  permission  to  use,  and,  with  the 
help  of  a  lady  friend,  soon  the  long  tables  were  nicely 
arranged  with  clean  white  tablecloths  and  flowers,  and 
a  large  plate  for  each  man  containing  two  big  slices  of 
beef  and  one  large  slice  of  good  ham.  Meat  in  those 
days  in  England  was  very  dear,  and  consequently  much 
enjoyed  by  my  guests. 

There  was,  of  course,  an  abundant  supply  of  bread 
and  butter  and  cake. 

I  had  a  small  harmonium  in  the  room,  and  we  sang 
the  dear  old-fashioned  grace  : — 

Be  present  at  our  table,  Lord, 
Be  here  and  everywhere  adored ; 
These  creatures  bless  and  grant  that  we 
May  feast  in  Paradise  with  Thee. 
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My  two  sons  waited  on  our  guests,  whilst  my  friend 
and  I  poured  out  tea  and  coffee ;  and  my  boys  were  such 
good  waiters,  and  said  things  which  amused  the  men 
so  much,  that  we  were  a  very  happy  party.  At  the  end 
of  the  meal  we  sang  the  closing  grace  : — 

We  thank  Thee,  Lord,  for  this  our  food, 

But  more  than  all  for  Jesus'  Blood  ; 

Let  manna  to  our  souls  be  given, 

The  Bread  of  Life  sent  down  from  Heaven. 

A  gentleman  helped  to  arrange  the  room  for  the  short 
meeting,  and  spoke  so  nicely  to  them ;  and  afterwards 
we  sang  a  hymn  to  close  the  meeting.  The  one  man 
who  had  refused  the  tract  came  to  me,  and  with  tears 
rolling  down  his  cheeks  said,  '  O  ma'am,  sing  this 
hymn,  for  it  is  true  of  me  this  night '  : — 

Rise,  my  soul,  behold  'tis  Jesus ; 
Jesus  fills  thy  wondering  gaze. 

We  sang  it,  and  the  other  men  were  deeply  impressed 
by  seeing  this  man,  who  had  scoffed  at  religion,  so 
changed. 

Once  when  going  by  train  a  short  distance  from 
London,  I  caught  an  earlier  train  than  the  one  I  had 
intended  to  go  by,  and  it  happened  to  be  a  workmen's 
train.  As  usual,  I  got  into  a  third-class  carriage  which 
had  several  compartments,  all  filled  with  men  going  to 
their  work,  chiefly  bricklayers. 

I  was  the  only  woman  in  the  carriage,  and  as  they 
looked  at  my  handsome  clothes,  they  said  with  a  sneer, 
'  Workman's  ticket !' 

I  replied  in  clear  tones,  '  No,  it  was  by  mistake  that  I 
got  into  this  train.  I  see  that  you  think  I  could  well  afford 
to  pay  for  a  first-class  ticket.  Now,'  I  said,  '  learn  a 
lesson  not  to  judge  by  appearances.  I  believe  I  am  the 
poorest  person  in  this  carriage,  and  by  necessity  I  have 
to  travel  in  the  cheapest  way.  You  think  my  fine  clothes 
belie  what  I  say,  but  they  were  all  given  to  me  by  kind 
friends.' 

And  I  told  them  how  in  New  Zealand  I  had  taken 
my  four  children  to  their  father's  grave,  and  had  asked 
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God  to  be  their  Father,  and  to  provide  for  Us  according 
to  His  own  promise ;  and  I  said,  '  We  have  proved  those 
promises  :  His  goodness  and  mercy  have  never  failed.' 

Those  dear  men  were  so  interested,  and  they  said, 
'  You  must  excuse  us,  ma'am,'  and  they  thanked  me  for 
talking  to  them,  and  then  I  opened  the  bag  of  my  seal- 
skin muff  and  took  out  a  roll  of  tracts,  and  every  man 
in  all  the  compartments  took  one  and  thanked  me. 

I  was  well  known  to  many  of  the  railway  porters 
and  officials  at  Victoria  Station — my  terminus  from 
Sydenham.  On  one  occasion  I  had  my  pocket  picked, 
and  my  purse  taken  containing  ^5  and  some  silver 
and  my  railway  ticket.  I  did  not  discover  my  loss 
until  just  before  taking  my  place  at  the  turnstile  where 
the  ticket  collector  stands ;  so  I  waited  until  every  one 
had  passed  through,  and  then  I  said,  meekly,  '  My  purse 
has  gone,  with  all  my  money  and  my  railway  ticket.' 

The  ticket  collector  said,  '  Did  you  notice  what  sort 
of  a  person  sat  next  to  you?' 

I  replied,  '  A  man  in  an  Inverness  cape,  but  he  was 
holding  a  newspaper  in  both  hands  all  the  time,  so  it 
could  not  have  been  he. ' 

The  ticket  collector  said,  '  He  had  a  false  hand  hold- 
ing the  newspaper,  and  with  his  own  hand  he  picked 
your  pocket.' 

By  this  time  the  railway  porters  had  collected  round 
us.  I  smiled  and  nodded  at  those  I  knew,  when  to  my 
surprise  one  of  them  stepped  forward  with  his  hat  in  his 
hand,  in  which  he  had  made  a  collection  of  money  from 
the  others,  and  said,  '  They  hc-ped  I  would  accept  it  to 
get  a  ticket  to  return  to  Sydenham,'  adding,  '  We  have 
not  forgotten  the  little  books  you  gave  us  or  the  nice  way 
you  have  talked  to  us  for  our  good.' 

It  was  so  kind  and  chivalrous  of  them,  the  tears 
rushed  into  my  eyes  as  I  thanked  them  warmly,  but  I 
told  them  I  would  take  a  cab  to  my  father-in-law's 
house,  where  I  should  get  all  I  required. 

One  day  my  daughter  and  I  went  to  see  an  exhibi- 
tion of  pictures  by  the  Dutch  masters.  There  was  no 
one  in  the  gallery  but  ourselves,  and  one  important 
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looking  man  was  absorbed  in  the  pictures.  My  daughter's 
interest  was  not  very  keen,  the  chief  object  being  to  get 
fun  out  of  what  she  saw,  and  she  drew  my  attention 
to  a  picture  which  was  rather  grotesque.  I  said,  '  Surely 
those  figures  are  quite  out  of  perspective,'  and  we  both 
laughed  a  little,  which  had  the  effect  of  rousing  the 
indignation  of  the  one  other  visitor,  and  he  put  on  his 
pince-nez  to  look  at  us.  But,  to  my  surprise,  he  said, 
after  looking  at  the  picture,  '  You  are  right.  But  now 
let  me  point  out  to  you  some  of  the  beauties  of  these 
other  pictures.'  And  then  gradually  we  got  into  con- 
versation, and  soon  I  found  that  I  was  talking  to  a 
man  who  seemed  to  be  a  concentration  of  all  the  infidels 
that  ever  lived.  I  told  him  how,  in  the  bush  in  New 
Zealand,  God  had,  without  any  human  aid  or  voice, 
shown  me  my  need  of  a  Saviour  and  the  atoning  work 
of  Jesus  Christ  on  the  cross.  He  said,  '  I  have  never 
heard  an  experience  like  this  before.  I  hope  we  may 
meet  again.' 

I  was  in  terror  lest  the  clever,  witty  things  he 
had  said  should  have  weakened  my  daughter's  belief ; 
but  to  my  great  relief,  when  we  were  outside,  she  ex- 
claimed, '  O  mother,  aren't  you  glad  you  came?  I  do 
not  think  that  gentleman  will  ever  forget  what  he  heard. ' 
I  afterwards  discovered  that  he  was  a  notable  member 
of  Parliament. 

One  day,  on  my  return  from  London  to  our  little 
cottage  at  Sydenham,  I  was  surprised  to  see  at  the 
window  a  mass  of  golden  hair,  a  pretty  pink  and  white 
profile,  and  as  I  entered  the  room  two  arms  were  thrown 
round  me,  and  in  the  sweetest  tones,  '  Darling  Mrs. 
Hewett,  I  should  have  recognized  you  anywhere,  although 
I  have  never  seen  you  since  I  was  a  wee  child  in  New 
Zealand  !  Have  you  quite  forgotten  Rachel  Lockhart?' 

'  Let  me  look  at  you, ''I  said.  '  No,  I  see  the  child 
I  used  to  know  in  the  face  I  am  looking  at  now ;  and 
also  the  faces  of  your  dear  father  and  mother,  who 
were  such  kind  friends  to  me  in  New  Zealand.' 

As  I  drew  her  to  the  sofa,  she  said,  '  I  must  tell 
you  why  I  am  here.  Mother  said,  "  Go  straight  to 
Mrs.  Hewett :  she  will  advise  you  and  help  you  in  every 
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way,  for  auld  lang  syne."  Father  is  not  well,  and 
mother  cannot  leave  home  with  so  many  dependent  on 
her,  and  there  was  no  time  to  arrange  anything  for 
my  marriage,  which  is  to  take  place  in  a  week.  May 
I  stay  with  you  until  then?  My  intended  is  qoming  to 
call  to-morrow.  He  was  chief  officer  on  board  the  boat 
we  came  to  England  in,  and  I  promised  to  marry  him 
directly  he  was  made  captain.  We  have  been  engaged 
two  years,  and  I  have  been  a  governess,  but  have  saved 
nothing  out  of  my  salary ;  and  Alick,  my  intended,  has 
not  saved  much  either.  But  he  has  obtained  permission 
to  take  me  this  voyage,  so  there  will  be  no  expense,  and 
we  shall  have  his  pay  on  our  return  with  which  to  set 
up  our  little  home.  I  am  to  be  married  from  his  sister's 
house  a  week  from  now,  and  after  a  fortnight  in  lodg- 
ings, we  are  to  set  sail  for  Brazil,  or  somewhere.' 

Of  course,  I  welcomed  her ;  and  the  fair  damsel  and 
myself  were  hard  at  work  every  day  collecting  what  she 
needed  for  the  completion  of  her  trousseau.  I  had  a 
very  pretty  French  grey  silk,  which,  with  some  additions 
of  chiffon  and  alterations,  made  a  nice  evening  dress ; 
and  her  wedding  dress  was  a  white  silk  tussore,  no 
foolish  or  unnecessary  expenditure.  I  was  pleased  with 
her  '  Alick. '  He  was  an  only  son,  and  had  been  carefully 
brought  up. 

They  were  married  in  due  course,  and  the  time  was 
drawing  near  for  them  to  come  and  see  me  before  start- 
ing on  their  voyage,  when  I  got  a  telegram  :  '  Expect 
me  this  alternoon. — Rachel.' 

Soon  she  arrived,  and,  to  my  surprise,  alone,  with  her 
boxes ;  no  Alick. 

It  was  of  no  use  asking  her  to  explain.  She  was 
sobbing  in  my  arms.  At  last  in  trembling  tones  I  said, 
'  Where  is  Alick?' 

'  Gone  to  New  Zealand  !'  was  the  tearful  reply.  '  I 
have  just  seen  him  off ;  it  was  dreadful,  but  it  was  for- 
tunate,' she  quaintly  added.  '  Alick's  ship  was  thrown 
into  Chancery  over  some  law  case,  and  there  was  Alick 
without  a  ship  or  home  or  money  !  A  ship  was  ready 
to  sail  for  New  Zealand,  and  as  the  first  mate  had  a 
serious  accident,  and  was  taken  to  the  hospital,  Alick 
accepted  his  billet — and  he  's  gone  !' 
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I  comforted  Rachel  as  well  as  I  could,  and  after  a 
few  days  she  said  she  would  go  back  to  her  place  as 
governess,  as  she  was  sure  they  would  gladly  have  her. 
This  proved  true,  and  she  felt  she  ought  to  be  earning 
something ;  so,  poor  child,  she  went  back  to  her  teach- 
ing, leaving  some  of  her  bo?ces  with  me. 

But  in  a  short  time  I  received  from  her  a  letter,  saying 
she  had  determined  to  follow  her  husband  to  New 
Zealand,  and  would  work  her  way  out. 

Soon  she  arrived  at  my  house,  and  I  said,  '  We  will 
go  at  once  to  the  Agent-General's  office ;  but  you  look 
far  too  young  and  pretty  to  obtain  a  billet  as  matron 
to  a  lot  of  emigrant  girls.  You  must  look  different. 
That  mass  of  golden  hair  must  be  plaited  and  coiled 
tightly  against  the  back  of  your  headj  and  you  must 
wear  one  of  my  bonnets.  Your  blue  serge  skirt  and 
jacket,  with  a  plain  white  silk  handkerchief  round  your 
neck,  and  with  a  pair  of  my  grey  cotton  gloves  and 
small  hand-bag,  will  do.  And  soon  she  looked  more 
business-like. 

Then  I  said,  '  Rachel,  you  must  look  grave  and  firm, 
and  when  you  are  talking  to  the  man  at  the  agent's  office, 
don't  be  carried  away,  and  put  on  all  those  little  airs  and 
graces  to  be  fetching.' 

We  set  off,  and  were  soon  in  the  presence  of  the 
Agent-General,  who  was  most  kind  and  courteous.  I 
said,  '  We  have  seen  the  advertisement  for  matrons  to 
take  charge  of  emigrant  girls,  and  my  friend,  Mrs. 
Menzies,  wishes  to  go  to  New  Zealand  in  that  capacity.' 

He  looked  at  us  both,  and  then  shook  his  head  i-lowiy 
and  said,  '  I  don't  think  the  billet  would  suit  either  of 
you.' 

I  said  earnestly,  '  Please  do  not  judge  by  Mrs.  Menzies' 
appearance  that  she  is  unfit  for  the  position.  It  is  true 
that  she  is  young  and  pretty ;  but  she  is  sensible,  was 
brought  up  in  New  Zealand,  and  understands  house- 
work and  cooking,  and  would  see  that  everything  under 
her  charge  was  scrupulously  clean.  With  all  these 
advantages,  and  the  very  important  fact  that  she  is 
never  sea-sick,  I  think  you  will  be  unwise  to  reject  her 


services 


The  Agent  -  General   smiled   at   my   enthusiasm,   and 
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replied.    '  What  you   have  said  will  be  taken   into  con- 
sideration, and  I  will  wire  to-morrow  our  decision.' 

'  Thank  you,  sir,'  said  Rachel,  demurely,  at  which 
I  nearly  exploded. 

When  outside,  we  gave  vent  to  our  excitement, 
jabbering1  away  to  each  other  like  two  magpies. 

I  said,  '  Rachel,  we  will  go  at  once  and  get  a  lot  pf 
Moody  and  Sankey  hymn-books,  and  you  can  teach  your 
girls  to  sing  them  '  —  for  she  had  amongst  her  many 
attractions  a  sweet  voice. 

When  we  explained  what  we  wanted  the  books  for, 
they  were  presented  to  us  as  a  gift ;  and  then  I  bought  a 
number  of  bound  volumes  of  Dr.  Barnardo's  beautifully 
illustrated  magazine,  '  The  Treasury,"  which  I  knew 
would  be  very  attractive  to  the  girls. 

'  But,'  said  Rachel,  '  perhaps  they  won't  appoint  me 
as  matron.' 

'  Yes,  they  will,'  I  answered :  '  you  will  soon  be 
emigrating  with  your  girls  on  board  some  vessel. ' 

Next  day  the  telegram  came  :  '  You  are  appointed 
matron.'  In  a  few  days  everything  was  ready,  and  I 
went  to  the  docks  with  her  on  board  the  Bebbington, 
and  saw  the  portion  assigned  to  Rachel  and  her  fifty-four 
girls. 

While  she  was  talking  to  some  of  her  friends,  I  put 
a  strip  of  bright-coloured  carpet  in  her  cabin  and  nailed 
up  some  useful  pockets  on  the  wall ;  and  then  I  collected 
a  few  of  the  girls  together  and  told  them  about  their 
matron  :  how  she  was  going  to  join  her  h,usband  in 
New  Zealand,  and  how  much  she  would  need  their  help 
and  sympathy. 

I  had  brought  with  me  a  number  of  good  and  pretty 
books  for  distribution,  which  they  seemed  glad  to  get, 
and  they  each,  as  I  shook  hands  at  parting,  promised  me 
to  stand  by  their  young  matron  in  any  time  of  need. 

But  there  were  a  number  of  wild,  desperate  characters 
amongst  the  girls,  and  poor  Rachel  had  a  m»st  terrible 
time  with  them ;  indeed,  but  for  the  friendship  of  the 
few  to  whom  I  spokek  she  said  she  believed  she  would 
have  been  killed. 

It  was  nearly  a  year  before  I  received  her  first  letter 
from  New  Zealand.  She  wrote  : — 
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4  I  never  expected  to  be  able  to  write  again  when 
on  that  fated  ship  Bebbington.  Our  voyage,  from 
beginning  to  end,  was  awful.  After  leaving  Ports- 
mouth we  had  fearful  head-winds,  and  sea  running 
mountains  high.  I  did  not  know  what  rest  was,  nor 
did  I  have  a  dry  stitch  on  me  the  whole  of  that  time. 

4  The  girls  were  all  sea-sick  for  three  months.  I 
had  to  attend  them  and  haul  them  on  deck  against 
their  will.  Oh,  the  misery  I  passed  through  !  The 
air  was  so  foul  and  stifling,  with  fifty-four  of  us  in 
one  small  space,  and  being  shut  down  with  great 
hatches  made  it  worse.  Then  fever  broke  out  in  its 
worst  form ;  I  had  every  kind  in  my  compartment, 
but  no  deaths.  From  the  day  we  sailed  until  the 
day  we  landed,  my  hospital  doors  were  never  closed. 

4  The  poor  men  all  fell  victims  to  the  disease.  One 
after  another  in  the  single  men's  compartment  were 
cut  off :  twenty  funerals  at  sea.  Oh,  it  was  sad  ! 
But  not  one  of  my  girls  died.  Dr.  Russell  said  he 
had  been  in  five  emigrant  vessels,  and  had  never  seen 
such  a  perfectly  clean  and  orderly  compartment  as 
mine.  But  had  I  not  persevered  and  slaved,  death 
\\ould  have  cut  us  off,  for  we  were  so  closely  packed. 

4  Before  we  neared  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  we  ran 
short  of  water  (as  the  condenser  broke  down),  coal, 
and  provisions.  We  were  over  three  months  getting  to 
the  Cape.  On  account  of  so  much  sickness,  medical 
comforts  ran  short :  £100  worth  had  to  be  bought 
whilst  we  were  in  quarantine  at  the  Cape.  Putting 
in  these,  and  re-provisioning,  cost  over  ^1,000.  We 
had  to  get  timber  and  build  an  additional  hospital. 

4  One  young  man  of  twenty-five  died  while  we 
were  there,  and  the  captain  and  four  sailors  took  his 
body  out  in  a  boat  and  buried  him  in  the  sea,  three 
miles  from  where  we  were.  Oh,  it  was  so  sad ;  and  he 
was  such  a  nice  young  fellow  !  We  were  three  months 
more  getting  to  Auckland  from  the  Cape,  altogether 
a  voyage  of  six  months.  Near  Auckland  the  Govern- 
ment steamer  came  alongside  with  the  emigration 
officer  and  the  health  officer,  and  several  others,  in- 
cluding my  dear  Alick  !  But  he  was  not  allowed  to 
come  on  board  our  infected  vessel. 
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'  After  a  melancholy  consultation  we  were  ordered 
into  quarantine  for  five  weeks  !  It  was  too  bad  to 
be  shut  up  there  and  not  see  Alick,  after  going  through 
so  much.  My  heart  was  like  to  break. 

'  I  told  him  to  take  the  first  vessel  he  was  offered, 
as  he  had  been  waiting  for  me  at  Auckland  nearly  three 
months.  It  was  very  hard  to  see  the  steamer  move 
away  with  Alick  ! 

'  The  Government  steamer  used  to  visit  the  Quaran- 
tine Island  every  second  day,  bringing  us  fresh  pro- 
visions. The  only  person  in  charge  of  the  buildings 
was  a  little  old  man.  I  had  hard  work  to  keep  my 
girls  within  bounds.  The  confinement  after  the  irk- 
some voyage  was  beginning  to  tell  on  them,  and  each, 
of  course,  felt  that  the  risk  of  infection  was  small, 
and  wanted  to  get  to  her  destination.  There  was  no 
diversion,  and  they  were  not  permitted  near  the  men's 
quarters. 

'  Doubtless  the  men  found  it  equally  wearisome, 
for  one  day,  in  a  spirit  of  mischief,  they  made  a  rush 
at  our  building  with  the  idea  of  liberating  the  girls. 
I  ran  to  the  door  of  our  dormitory,  where  we  were 
all  dressing,  but  the  girls,  divining  my  intention,  threw 
first  one,  then  another  of  their  garments  at  me  to 
impede  my  progress.  But  I  was  too  quick  for  them, 
and,  mid  shrieks  of  laughter,  and  some  disagreeable 
mutterings  from  two  or  three,  I  got  outside  and  locked 
the  door. 

'  Fortunately,  I  was  dressed,  all  but  doing  up  my 
hair — it  was  so  thick  and  long  that  it  nearly  covered 
me — and  with  a  face  as  pale  as  death  I  had  to  face 
all  those  men  !  Some  of  them  were  really  rough,  and 
I  was  not  wishful  that  they  should  get  excited.  I 
stretched  out  my  hands  and  said,  "  Brothers  !  I  appeal 
to  you  for  help  "  (the  girls  meanwhile  were  storming 
and  shouting);  "do,  like  good,  kind  men,  help  me 
to  carry  out  my  duty.  You  know  what  a  hard  time  we 
have  all  had,  and  you  know  how  I  have  worked  for 
the  good  of  these  girls.  We  shall  soon  be  liberated. 
I  appeal  to  you  as  brothers  to  help  me  !" 

'  There  was  an  instant  of  silence,  a  cap  was  waved, 
then  "  Three  cheers  for  the  Matron  !"  and  they  went 
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back  to  their  own  quarters,  excepting  about  six,  who 
said,  "  We  will  see  you  safely  with  the  girls  again." 

4  To  show  them  how  I  trusted  them,  I  gave  one 
of  them  the  key,  and  he  opened  the  door  and  pushed  the 
girls  back ;  the  other  men  joined  him  in  speaking  to 
the  girls,  which  they  did  in  no  complimentary  terms. 
Of  course,  it  was  only  the  worst  of  the  girls  who  were 
difficult  to  control. 

4  I  found  the  picture-books  and  Sankey's  hymns  so 
helpful  on  the  journey  from  the  Cape  to  Auckland. 
Before  that  it  had  been  impossible  to  use  them.  The 
books  also  came  in  handy  on  the  Quarantine  Island. 

4  After  weary  waiting,  at  last  the  joyful  day  arrived 
when  the  little  steamer  came  and  took  us  off  out  of 
quarantine,  and  after  the  usual  questions  had  been 
asked,  I  was  released,  and  ran  to  Alick,  who  was 
standing  a  few  feet  off  on  the  wharf. 

'  A  week  after  my  arrival  in  Auckland,  Alick  had 
the  offer  of  the  command  of  a  schooner,  the  May 
Queen,  and  they  said  I  might  go  with  him.  So  I  was 
no  sooner  off  one  voyage  than  I  was  on  another.  But, 
Oh,  how  different !' 


After  sixteen  years  in  England,  my  children's  educa- 
tion being  completed,  I  returned  to  New  Zealand.  My 
children  are  now  well-to-do  settlers.  They  have  worked 
very  hard  upon  their  blocks  of  land  in  the  back  country, 
where  I  have  often  stayed  with  them,  and  was  once 
guilty  of  describing  the  life  as  '  mud,  mutton,  and 
monotony. ' 

But  they  have  emerged  out  of  most  of  these  difficul- 
ties, and  have  now  pretty  homes.  It  is  a  great  delight 
to  me  that  both  my  sons  are  much  esteemed  in  the  dis- 
tricts where  they  live,  and  are  described  as  '  men  whose 
word  is  their  bond.' 

My  daughter's  home  is  in  Wanganui,  not  far  from 
where,  in  the  early  days,  our  first  house  stood,  and  where 
she  and  all  my  children  were  born.  She  is  quaintly 
original,  and  very  popular  with  her  many  friends. 

All  my  children  are  married,  and  I  now  have  seven- 
teen grandchildren  and  two  great-grandchildren. 
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Life  has  been  very  full  for  me  of  work  amongst  my 
children  and  grandchildren,  and  in  works  of  philanthropy. 
My  three  years  of  Gospel-Temperance  work  among  the 
Maoris  was,  I  believe,  the  most  successful  of  all.  The 
Maoris  realized  that  I,  as  well  as  themselves,  had  suffered 
during  the  war,  and  they  never  failed  to  appreciate,  in 
the  most  responsive  way,  all  my  efforts  on  their  behalf. 

And  now  in  my  old  age  I  can  truly  say  with  David  : — 

'  Goodness  and  Mercy  have  followed  me  all  the  days 
of  my  life.' 

And  through  that  same  Goodness  and  Mercy  I  hope 
to  dwell  in  the  House  of  the  Lord  for  ever. 
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For  several  weeks  the  weather  was  so  rough  that  we 
had  a  dreadful  time,  all  suffering  from  sea-sickness 
excepting  my  mother,  who  was  a  good  sailor.  She, 
therefore,  had  to  wait  upon  all  of  us,  as  there  were  no 
stewardesses  on  board,  and  only  two  stewards  for  the 
whole  of  the  ist  class  saloon  passengers.  We  used  to 
hear  mother  vainly  trying  to  get  from  her  cabin  to  ours, 
and  when  at  last  she  did  succeed  in  reaching  our  door 
and  opened  it  a  little,  it  shut  itself  with  a  bang  in  her 
face  and  .she  was  hurled  in  the  opposite  direction  against 
the  saloon  wall,  the  rolling  of  the  vessel  was  so  great  and 
continuous. 

B 

The  Rutland  Hotel  was  then  a  plain,  two  -  storied 
wooden  building  with  balcony  (where  the  up-to-date 
Rutland  Hotel  stands  now),  surrounded  by  loose,  black 
sand.  I  soon  found  myself  an  object  of  curiosity  to  the 
people,  as  I  was  the  first  person  to  wear  a  crinoline  (or 
hoops,  as  they  were  sometimes  called)  in  Wanganui. 

We  used  to  think  it  quite  a  walk  into  the  country, 
when  we  reached  the  place  where  the  famous  Wanganui 
College  stood  for  so  many  years.  In  those  days  it  was 
a  small  building  attended  by  a  very  few  Maori  boys,  and 
beyond  the  school  stretched  only  sand-hills  and  swamp, 
instead  of  the  pretty  houses  and  gardens  and  trees  which 
make  it  really  an  avenue. 


Our  Resident  Magistrate,  Major  Durie,  and  his  wife 
were  most  kind,   hospitable  people,   and   many  pleasant 
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evening-s  were  spent  in  their  nice  house  the  other  side  of 
the  Wanganui  River,  which  we  had  to  cross  in  small 
boats,  in  our  gay  evening  attire,  as  there  was  no  bridge 
in  those  days. 

The  military  people  introduced  a  great  deal  of  gaiety 
into  the  town,  and  we  all  revelled  in  the  fine  music  of 
the  military  bands.  There  was  one  tune  they  always 
played  on  Sundays  when  marching  to  church,  which  I 
can  play  by  ear,  and  often  old  officers  exclaim  when  they 
hear  it,  '  I  wonder  how  many  times  I  have  marched  to 
church  to  that  tune  ! '  The  last  officer  I  played  it  to  was 
Captain  Baillie,  who,  after  retiring  from  the  army,  settled 
in  New  Zealand,  and  was  for  years  Speaker  of  our  Legis- 
lative Assembly.  His  wife  is  a  cousin  of  the  renowned 
Lord  Roberts,  Field  Marshal,  and  they  are  a  much 
venerated  couple,  still  living  in  Wellington.  It  is  a 
familiar  and  pathetic  sight  to  see  the  dear  little  old  lady 
leading  by  the  hand  her  tall,  handsome  husband,  who  is 
now  quite  blind. 


Although  our  distance  from  town  was  about  twelve 
miles,  many  of  the  military  and  civilians  called  upon  us, 
and  the  return  visit  followed  in  due  course.  One  home 
we  especially  loved  to  visit  was  at  Putiki,  across  the 
Wanganui  River,  where  the  Rev.  Richard  Taylor  lived; 
an  ideal  home,  full  of  the  courtesy  and  genial  kindness 
that  belongs  to  the  Christian  gentleman.  The  garden 
was  lovely  with  rare  flowers,  native  trees  and  shrubs ;  the 
wide  verandah,  shaded  by  sweet-scented,  creeping  plants, 
and  to  all  this  beauty  was  added  the  charm  of  his  three 
daughters.  The  only  surviving  member  of  the  family  is 
the  daughter  who  was  married  to  Captain  Spencer 
Medley,  R.N.,  only  son  of  Bishop  Medley,  Metropolitan 
Bishop  of  Canada;  she  lives  with  her  daughter  in  Welling- 
ton, to  the  great  pleasure  of  her  many  friends.  The 
widow  of  the  Rev.  Basil  Taylor  is  still  living,  and  faithful 
to  his  memory  has  carried  on  a  work  of  ministry  that  has 
been  a  blessing  to  many,  and  for  years  evangelists  and 
missionaries  from  all  parts  of  the  world  found  a  home 
and  welcome  in  her  house  at  Wanganui. 
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We  had  to  be  our  own  butchers  also,  and  sometimes 
when  visitors  unexpectedly  arrived  we  had  no  meat, 
waiting  for  Jem  to  kill  another  sheep.  This  was  the  case 
when  our  old  friend  Dr.  Allison  arrived  one  evening,  and 
I  had  to  apologize  for  only  having  fried  liver  for  tea  from 
a  sheep  just  killed.  But  the  kind  old  doctor  said  he  pre- 
ferred it  to  any  other  part  of  the  sheep,  so  with  pudding, 
hot  scones,  and  butter,  we  had  enough  to  satisfy  our 
hunger.  Although  Jem  hated  killing  sheep,  he  was  rather 
proud  of  the  way  he  divided  the  carcase  as  it  hung  up  on 
the  branch  of  a  tree,  for  by  one  stroke  of  his  sword  the 
hind  quarters  fell  away  from  the  fore  quarters.  Occa- 
sionally a  few  Maoris  passing  at  the  time  would  be  in- 
terested onlookers;  but  sometimes  Jem  missed  the  exact 
spot  which  made  it  possible  to  accomplish  the  desired 
result. 


We  had  a  neighbour,  a  Mr.  John  Bryce,  who  thought 
much  of  my  husband's  abilities,  and  they  often  met  at 
each  other's  houses  for  conversation,  chiefly  political. 
I  remember  saying  to  Jem  after  one  of  these  visits,  '  Don't 
you  think  you  and  your  friend  might  take  the  mud  off  your 
boots  and  leggings  before  you  sit  down  to  converse?' 
for  great  cakes  of  mud  on  the  floor  and  dirty  marks  on 
the  chairs  were  not  to  my  taste;  but  Jem  reprovingly 
answered,  '  That  man  will  make  his  mark,  not  only  on 
your  furniture,  but  in  New  Zealand. '  And  the  prediction 
was  fulfilled,  for  he  became  a  leading  man  in  our  legisla- 
tion, and,  best  of  all,  was  known  as  '  Honest  John  Bryce.' 

Some  friends  of  ours  had  brought  out  to  New  Zealand 
their  very  handsome  silver  and  beautiful  old  china,  but 
no  furniture,  not  realizing  how  difficult  furniture  was  to 
obtaifi  here,  nor  how  expensive.  When,  therefore, 
parties  of  military  and  civilians  rode  out  to  see  them,  the 
display  of  china  and  silver  was  splendid,  but  the  guests 
had  to  sit  on  candle-boxes  and  the  tables  were  large  boxes 
turned  upside  down  ! 
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The  Maoris,  although  fierce  warriors,  are,  when 
peaceable,  possessed  of  many  lovable  qualities,  and, 
but  for  the  interference  of  unprincipled  Europeans,  the 
missionaries  would  have  made  a  splendid  race  of  them. 
Mr.  Woon,  one  of  our  earliest  missionaries,  was  much 
esteemed  for  his  work  amongst  them.  Those  Maoris 
who  were  influenced  by  the  early  missionaries  were  the 
most  courteous,  regal-looking  men,  and  now  even  in 
these  days  many  fine  characters  are  found  among  them 
who  work  hard  for  the  uplifting  of  their  race,  and  fight 
valiantly  against  the  evils  of  drunkenness  and  immor- 
ality which  threaten  their  destruction. 

Mr.  Ngata,  who  took  his  M.A.  degree  with  highest 
honours,  and  also  his  LL.  B.,  is  a  great  power  among 
his  people  for  good ;  also  Te  Heu  Heu,  the  Taupo 
Chief,  and  the  young  Maori  party  at  Te  Aute  are  many 
of  them  refined  gentlemen ;  foremost  amongst  these  is 
the  Rev.  F.  Bennet  (half  caste),  a  very  earnest  reformer 
and  fine  orator. 


This  revolver  was  sent  at  my  request  to  Major  Turner 
of  the  65th  Regiment,  as  my  husband  thought  so  highly 
of  him  as  a  good  and  brave  officer. 


A  friend  of  mine  living  near  Napier  told  me  that, 
having  heard  there  were  Hau  Hau's  threatening  the 
lives  of  the  country  settlers,  she  and  her  sisters,  together 
with  the  male  portion  of  the  family,  practised  the  use 
of  firearms.  Her  brother,  who  was  out  shepherding, 
discovered  that  some  of  his  sheep  had  been  killed  by 
these  Maoris,  and  on  meeting  some  of  them  he  spoke 
to  them  about  it,  but  they  refused  to  answer,  and  kept 
him  prisoner  whilst  they  had  a  '  Korero  '  as  to  whether 
they  should  kill  him  or  no.  Finally  they  decided  that 
as  he  was  the  son  of  Partine  (Parson),  there  would  be 
a  commotion  about  his  death  before  they  were  ready 
for  it,  so  they  let  him  go.  Later  on,  when  under  the 
influence  of  their  fanaticism,  they  said,  '  The  Pakehas 
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bullets  would  not  kill  them  but  would  glance  off  without 
hurting  them. '  They  fought  and  soon  realized  the  fallacy 
of  their  belief,  as  their  dead  lay  strewn  around  them ;  the 
rest  made  their  escape  to  the  hills,  but  were  captured  and 
made  prisoners  and  sent  to  an  island,  from  which,  after 
a  short  time,  they  made  good  their  escape.  This  hap- 
pened more  than  once  during  the  war  ! 


One  evening  the  house  was  full  of  refugees,  chiefly  the 
relatives  of  our  kind  hostess ;  we  had  assembled  to- 
gether for  evening  prayers,  and  were  all  feeling  anxious 
on  account  of  some  reports  about  the  war,  when  there 
was  a  knock  at  the  door ;  all  sat  quite  still,  no  one  liking 
to  answer  it.  Then  it  was  so  strange  to  realize  that  as 
the  worst  had  happened  to  me,  I  alone  of  all  in  that  room 
had  no  more  to  fear;  so  they  instinctively  turned  to  me. 
I  understood  the  mute  appeal,  and  with  a  sigh  I  rose  and 
opened  the  door.  Our  clergyman  had  brought  sad  news, 
not  of  the  war,  but  of  the  death  of  a  sweet  girl  we  all 
knew;  she  had  been  ill,  and  her  death  hastened  by  the 
horror  of  my  poor  husband's  death. 

M 

There  was  one  young  lady  present  (Miss  Gilfillan) 
whose  eyes  were  overflowing  with  tears  of  sympathy,  for 
she  herself  had  lost  her  mother  and  brothers  and  sisters 
during  the  first  Maori  war.  During  the  attack  by  the 
Maoris  she  and  her  small  brother,  both  of  them  almost 
babies,  escaped  by  running  into  the  bush  and  hiding  in 
the  high  fern,  where  the  poor  little  things  stayed  all 
night  until  found  the  next  day  by  a  rescue  party  of 
settlers.  Miss  Gilfillan  still  lives  in  Wanganui,  and  is 
a  highy  respected  lady. 


While  staying  in  Judge  Ward's  beautiful  home  in 
Wellington,  they  gave  a  notable  dinner  party,  using  his 
magnificent  heirloom,  a  large  dinner  service  of  pure 
silver  with  gold  ornaments,  a  large  epergne  with  bowl 
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for  fruit,  candelabras,  and  so  on.  As  I  was  in  my  widow's 
deep  mourning,  I  of  course  did  not  intend  to  appear,  but 
a  violent  thunderstorm  came  on,  preventing  some  of  the 
guests  who  lived  at  a  distance  from  arriving.  The  party 
being  thus  reduced,  Mrs.  Ward  persuaded  me  to  occupy 
one  of  the  vacant  chairs  at  the  table ;  and  I  was  glad  I 
did,  as  I  never  again  saw  such  grandeur,  not  even  in 
the  homes  of  some  of  the  nobility,  relatives  of  my  hus- 
band's people.  I  was  very  shy,  but  they  all  looked  kindly 
at  me,  and  as  I  was  sitting  next  to  an  officer  my  husband 
had  known,  General  Chute,  he  ,soon  made  me  feel  at  home. 
Opposite  to  me  was  Colonel  Russell,  who  told  me  he 
knew  my  father-in-law,  Colonel  Hewett.  Colonel  Russell 
was  the  father  of  our  Captain  Sir  William  Russell,  a 
well-known  leader  in  politics.  Sir  Edward  and  Lady 
Stafford  and  Miss  Barclay  were  there,  and  a  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Levin,  very  handsome  people;  there  were  other 
guests  but  I  do  not  remember  their  names.  The  dinner 
table,  with  its  flower  decorations  and  masses  of  gold  and 
silver,  was  very  beautiful.  'Willie  Levin,'  son  of  the 
couple  just  mentioned,  became  a  wealthy  man,  and  was 
greatly  beloved  for  his  generous  deeds  of  kindness  and 
sympathy  for  all  who  were  in  need.  Many  were  the  tears 
shed  by  the  poor  at  his  funeral,  one  of  the  largest  ever 
seen  in  Wellington,  at  which  representatives  from  every 
church  and  sect  were  present.  May  those  left  of  his 
family  follow  his  example  of  goodness  and  generosity  ! 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Mr.  McNeill  arrived  in 
New  Zealand;  he  had  been  through  the  Indian  Mutiny 
in  the  Royal  Engineers,  and  was  the  brother  of  General 
Sir  John  McNeill,  V.C.,  equerry  to  our  beloved  Queen 
Victoria.  Mrs.  McNeill  was  a  niece  of  General  Sir  Arch- 
dale  Wilson,  Commander-in-Chief  at  Delhi.  The 
McNeills,  who  are  a  very  large  family,  are  settled  in  New 
Zealand,  all  married  and  with  families.  The  eldest 
daughter,  Mrs.  Izett,  is  one  of  the — if  not  the — most 
popular  women  in  Wanganui,  not  only  on  account  of  her 
wit  and  talents,  but  more  especially  because  of  her  large- 
heartedness  and  wide  sympathies. 


REVIEWS    OF    FIRST    EDITION 

I  HAVE  just  finished  reading  '  Looking  Back,'  a  dainty  little 
volume  containing  the  personal  reminiscences  of  the  widow  of  a 
New  Zealand  pioneer  settler.  To  say  that  I  enjoyed  the  reading 
is  but  lamely  to  express  the  pleasure  and  interest  which  I  found 
in  every  page.  Mrs.  James  Duff  Hewett's  story  is  the  story  of 
the  stormy  early  days  on  this  coast,  when  the  white  man  and  the 
Maori  were  at  daggers  drawn,  and  when  every  outlying  farmstead 
was  a  perilous  habitation.  Into  eighty-nine  small  and  neatly- 
printed  pages  there  is  crowded  a  wealth  of  incident  and  adven- 
ture, all  related  in  the  simple,  telling  language  of  one  who 
cherishes  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  thrilling  happenings  of  which 
she  speaks,  supplemented  by  delightful  glimpses  of  the  social  life 
of  the  days  long  gone.  The  long,  and  at  times  sensational  voyage 
out,  the  arrival  as  a  child  in  a  strange  new  land,  the  girlhood, 
marriage  and  young  motherhood  in  the  bush,  the  tragedy  of  a 
hard-won  home  reduced  to  smouldering  embers,  the  patient  and 
plucky  building  up  of  another  home,  the  frequent  alarms  and  many 
providential  escapes,  culminating,  alas  !  in  the  tragic  death  of 
Captain  Hewett  on  the  threshold  of  his  homestead — all  recounted 
by  a  noble  woman  to  whom  every  incident  is  still  a  living  fact. 
Worth  reading?  Yes,  by  young  as  well  as  old  Colonials. 

The  Wanganui  Chronicle,  May  20,  1911. 


We  have  received  from  Mr.  Wm.  Park  a  copy  of  '  Looking 
Back,'  an  interesting  book  on  the  early  days  of  New  Zealand,  and 
especially  of  the  West  Coast  and  Wanganui  districts,  by 
Mrs.  Hewett,  of  Wanganui,  mother  of  Mr.  C.  R.  Hewett,  of 
Palmerston  North.  Mrs.  Hewett  writes  chattily  and  pleasantly  of 
old  times  and  people,  from  the  days  when  as  a  child  of  ten  she 
collected  pennies  in  England  for  a  Maori  Mission,  and  later, 
when  in  1854-5,  she  came  to  the  Colony,  there  to  find  her  fate  as 
a  bride  of  fifteen  with  Captain  Jas.  Hewett.  People  nowadays 
little  realize  the  hardships  pioneers  had  to  face  then,  and  they 
are  brightly  told  by  Mrs.  Hewett  in  recounting  her  experiences  as 
the  fifteen-year-old  head  of  her  husband's  farm  home.  We  are 
given  many  a  glimpse  of  those  times,  though  it  is  hard  to  realize 
that  Mrs.  Hewett  as  we  see  her  to-day  could  have  gone  through 
them.  It  all  culminated  in  tragedy,  Captain  Hewett's  headless 
body  being  found  riddled  with  Hau-Hau  bullets  on  his  own  farm 
— one  of  the  terrible  incidents  of  the  Maori  Wars.  On  this  occasion 
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the  Maori  murderers  captured  a  sword  which  had  belonged  to 
Colonel  Hewett,  and  been  used  at  Waterloo.  It  was  recovered  years 
after,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  C.  R.  Hewett. 

The  Manawatu  Daily  Times,  May  31,  1911. 


•THE  GOOD  OLD  TIMES' 

There  are  many  things  to  interest  women  in  Mrs.  Hewett's  book, 
'  Looking  Back.'  What  interesting  folk  these  pioneer  women  were, 
and  what  fine  families  they  reared.  You  can  name  them  all  over 
the  country — the  first  native-born  white  families  in  their  districts, 
sturdy  men  and  women.  The  mothers  had  to  face  real  hardships, 
and  they  faced  them  uncompromisingly.  They  rarely  had  domestic 
help,  yet  they  dispensed  unstinted  hospitality,  and  met  whatever 
came  along,  whether  it  was  the  burning  down  of  a  house  or  some 
terrible  tragedy,  with  the  same  quiet,  unflinching  courage.  Yet 
they  entered  most  heartily  into  whatever  festivities  came  their  way. 

Remember  what  Lady  Broome  wrote  about  early  sheep-farming 
in  Canterbury,  and  what  Mrs.  Gunn  lately  wrote  of  Central 
Australian  pioneering  in  '  We  of  the  Never-Never.' 

The  Manawatu  Times,  May  31,  1911. 


•LOOKING  BACK' 

In  these  days  '  the  early  days  '  are  just  a  little  overdone,  and 
the  rather  intolerant  youth  of  the  twentieth  century  grows 
impatient  at  the  mention  of  the  deeds  of  the  pioneer.  It  is  conse- 
quently somewhat  risky  to  launch  out  on  a  task  of  recounting  the 
fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  the  first  settlers.  In  some  parts  of 
the  country  the  pioneers  had  a  prosy  enough  existence,  which  has 
well  been  summed  up  as  '  mud,  mutton,  and  monotony.'  But  there 
were  districts,  the  story  of  whose  transition  from  primeval 
grandeur  to  prosy  prosperity  is  full  of  all  the  stirring  action  of 
a  great  drama.  It  was  Mrs.  James  Duff  Hewett,  mother  of  a  well- 
esteemed  resident  of  Palmerston  North,  who  coined  the  epigram 
quoted  above.  But  such  a  prosaic  trinity  could  never  have 
described  her  own  life,  for  Mrs.  Hewett  passed  through  all  the 
romance  and  the  tragedy  which  attended  the  settlement  of  the  West 
Coast  of  this  island,  and  especially  of  Wanganui.  Mrs.  Hewett, 
therefore,  had  no  need  to  apologize  for  putting  her  recollections 
of  '  the  early  days  '  in  print,  and  we  make  no  apology  for  recom- 
mending all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people  to  read  '  Looking  Back,' 
a  neatly-bound  little  autobiography  of  the  widow  of  aj.New 
Zealand  pioueer.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  give  the 
present-day  New  Zealander  a  true  picture  of  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  of  early  settlement,  but  few  have  succeeded  so  well  as 
the  authoress  of  this  little  book.  The  story  of  a  brief,  but  vivid 
and  varied,  existence  during  the  Maori  trouble  is  told  with  a 
simplicity  that  is  more  compelling  than  many  more  ambitious 
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works,  and  grips  the  attention  of  the  reader  from  start  to  finish. 
A  fine  picture  is  given  of  the  men  and  women  who  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  country's  prosperity,  and  there  have  been  few  books 
which  have  made  their  readers  realize  the  debt  New  Zealand  owes 
to  the  heroes  of  half  a  century  back.  We  are  the  most  English 
of  England's  possessions,  and  the  secret  of  our  likeness  to  the  Old 
Land  is  revealed  in  the  pages  of  '  Looking  Back,'  for  from  splen- 
did specimens  of  the  breed  called  British  the  best  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Dominion  have  sprung.  There  are  many 
charming  glimpses  of  New  Zealand's  primitive  glories,  and  they 
compel  feelings  of  regret  that  so  little  remains  to  us  of  the  splen- 
dours of  our  native  bush.  Those  who  would  know  the  charm  and 
tragedy  of  the  pioneer  life  on  this  coast  should  read  '  Looking 
Back,'  which  is  on  sale  at  Park's,  booksellers. 

The  Manawatu  Evening  Standard,  June  i,  1911. 


IN   THE   EARLY  DAYS 

'  Looking  Back :  Or  Personal  Reminiscences  by  the  Widow  of  a  New  Zealand 
Pioneer  Settler.'  St.  Albans :  The  Campfield  Press.  Wellington :  Whitcombe 
and  Tombs. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Hewett's  name  is  well  known  as  that  of  a  much  and 
justly  respected  lady  who  has  been  prominent  in  temperance  and 
evangelistic  work.  The  widow  of  the  late  Captain  James  Duff 
Hewett,  who,  with  his  widow,  will  be  well  remembered  by  many 
of  the  older  generation  of  settlers  in  the  Wellington  Province, 
especially  in  the  Wanganui  district.  Mrs.  Hewett  has  written  an 
unpretentious  but  very  interesting  record  of  her  experiences  in  the 
earlier  part  of  her  life  in  New  Zealand.  In  1854  she  came  out 
with  her  parents  to  Melbourne  when  a  child,  on  board  the  Earl  of 
Sejton,  of  the  White  Star  line.  From  Melbourne  she  came  on  to 
Nelson,  in  1855,  in  a  small  brig  which  her  father  had  chartered, 
and  soon  became  personally  acquainted  with  the  special  exigencies 
of  an  early  settler's  life,  for  her  mother  returned  to  England  for 
a  while,  and  upon  the  girl  of  fourteen  was  cast  the  responsibilities 
of  household  management.  Three  weeks  after  her  fifteenth  birth- 
day the  young  lady  was  married  to  Mr.  James  Duff  Hewett  (after- 
wards better  known  as  Captain  Hewett),  who  had  a  farm  near 
Wanganui.  Mrs.  Hewett  gives  us  a  simple  but  most  interesting 
description  of  the  life  of  the  settlers  in  the  early  days,  and  many 
names  crop  up  in  the  narrative  which  were  as  household  words  a 
few  years  ago  in  Wanganui.  Her  brother,  Mr.  James  Baker,  of 
Fordell,  married  a  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Shafto  Harrison,  a 
man  of  striking  ability,  who  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the 
Provincial  Council  of  Wellington,  of  which  body  Captain  Hevrett 
was  also  a  member.  Captain  Hewett  met  his  death  at  Kai  Iwl, 
behaving  with  conspicuous  gallantry.  There  was  another  European 
present.  This  man  told  Mrs.  Hewett  '  that  about  fifty  Maoris  had 
hidden  in  the  bush  near  the  house,  and  at  midnight  he  heard  his 
dog  barking.  On  looking  out  he  saw  two  or  three  Maoris  with 
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guns  prowling  about.  He  roused  my  husband,  who  immediately 
slipped  on  some  clothes,  and  said,  "  Don't  be  afraid;  I'll  go  and 
speak  to  them."  But  they  did  not  give  him  the  chance  of  speaking. 
They  fired  a  volley  from  the  bush,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground 
wounded  by  five  bullets.  He  said  to  the  man,  "  Go,  I  am  done 
for ;  save  yourself ;  make  for  the  bush  at  the  back  of  the  house." 
Seeing  the  man  hesitate,  he  repeated,  "  Go  !"  and  as  some  Maoris 
were  coming  near,  the  man  ran  for  his  life.  He  was  saved  by 
catching  his  foot  in  leaping  a  fence.  This  sent  him  into  a  ditch, 
where  he  remained  covered  by  some  gorse,  and  the  Maoris  passed 
over  his  head  without  seeing  him.' 

The  natives  were  Hau  Hau's,  and  carried  before  them  the 
victim's  head,  taking  also  the  heart.  Some  years  afterwards  these 
remains  were  recovered  by  Rev.  Archdeacon  Sam  Williams,  of 
Te  Aute,  and  were  placed  in  Captain  Hewett's  grave.  His  sword, 
which  his  father,  Colonel  Hewett  (the  very  last  of  the  Waterloo 
officers  to  survive),  had  given  him,  was  lost  for  over  forty  years, 
when  it  was  found  by  a  Maori  woman  in  a  rata  tree  and  placed  in 
the  Hawera  Museum,  whence  it  was  returned  to  the  widow.  It  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  her  second  son,  Mr.  C.  C.  R.  Hewett,  of 
Palmerston  North.  In  consideration  of  her  husband's  services  to 
the  Colony  the  Government  granted  the  widow  400  acres  of  land 
for  herself  and  children  and  a  pension  of  £50.  Mrs.  Hewett 
describes  her  long  and  busy  life  in  some  detail,  dwelling  specially 
upon  her  religious  experiences.  The  little  book  is  one  which  does 
credit  to  the  author's  heart  and  literary  abilities  alike.  Portraits 
are  given  of  the  author,  of  Colonel  Hewett,  and  Captain  J.  D. 
Hewett,  and  there  is  also  an  illustration  of  the  sword  referred  to 
above.  New  Zealand  Times,  June  10,  1911. 

'  Looking  Back,  or  Personal  Reminiscences  by  the  Widow  of  a 
New  Zealand  Pioneer  Settler  '  (Campfield  Press,  St.  Albans),  is 
one  of  those  little  books  of  old-time  reminiscences  that  picture  a 
New  Zealand — a  land  of  primeval  forest,  vocal  with  lovely  birds, 
and  of  trouble  with  tattooed  Maoris — which  recent  comers  can 
never  conceive,  and  which,  to  the  younger  descendants  of  pioneers, 
is  now  a  tradition.  Mrs.  Hewett,  '  a  great-grandmother  at  the 
age  of  fifty-six,'  whose  husband  (for  a  time  a  representative  of 
Wanganui  in  the  Wellington  Provincial  Council)  was  killed  in 
the  Maori  wars  of  the  sixties,  has  written  her  little  book  in  response 
to  many  requests  from  different  friends,  and  it  is  marked  by  that 
straightforwardness  and  simplicity  which  is  effective  and  con- 
vincing, and  gives  first-hand  memories  of  events  that  have  become 
historic.  She  writes  at  times  with  unusual  absence  of  reserve,  alike 
in  domestic  matters  and  religious  experiences.  But  there  is  a 
genuine  appeal  in  a  record  so  unaffected  and  sincere ;  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  know  that  the  descendants  of  these  brave  pioneers,  to 
the  fourth  generation,  are  honoured  and  prosperous  dwellers  in  our 
land,  where  the  good  lady  passes  a  calm  old  age  among  her 
children's  children  and  their  little  ones. 

The  Evening  Post,  June  10,  1911. 
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A  fine  old  identity  of  New  Zealand  is  Mrs.  Hewett,  of  Wan- 
gamri,  whose  husband,  Captain  Hewett,  was  killed  by  the  Hau 
Haus  on  his  farm,  near  Wauganui,  in  the  Maori  war.  Mrs.  Hewett 
came  to  New  Zealand  away  back  in  the  middle  fifties.  She  has  seen 
an  immense  deal  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  Colonial  life,  and  many 
of  her  reminiscences  she  has  embodied  in  a  just-published  book, 
called  '  Looking  Back.'  Mr.  C.  R.  Hewett,  of  Palmerston  North, 
is  a  son  of  Mrs.  Hewett. 

The  New  Zealand  Free  Lance,  June  10,  1911. 


'  The  mystic  cord  of  memory.'  How  it  refuses  to  allow  our 
life  to  be  separated  into  severed  and  fixed  periods  !  The  adum- 
brations of  the  years  retain  the  tints  and  colours  of  the  recent  or 
the  distant  past  as  clearly  recognizable,  if  not  as  marked  and 
made  as  distinctive,  in  life's  continuity  as  the  strand  of  dyed 
thread  which,  passing  through  it,  indicates  the  cable  of  the  British 
Navy.  More  than  one  reference  has  been  made  in  the  columns  of 
the  Chronicle  to  the  small  book  appearing  in  the  shop  windows, 
the  cover  of  which  is  chaste  and  simple  in  its  taste  and  style.  In 
golden  letters  in  a  pale-blue  ground,  with  a  stripe  of  white  to 
blend,  are  the  words,  '  Looking  Back,'  with  the  sub-title,  '  Personal 
Reminiscences  by  the  Widow  of  a  New  Zealand  Pioneer  Settler.' 
As  an  inexpensive  and  most  interesting  record,  though  brief  and 
partial,  of  the  troublous  past,  we  think  this  delightful  brochure 
most  suitable  to  send  as  a  small  remembrancer  to  friends  in  Europe 
and  Australia.  It  is  well  that  '  Looking  Back  '  should  have  been 
issued  .  almost  concurrently  with  '  The  Wanganui  Chronicle 
Coronation  Souvenir,'  the  two  creating  a  contrast,  each  with  their 
respective  excellencies,  of  Wanganui  past  and  present.  Together, 
they  make  up  a  postal  packet  which  should  prove  distinctive  and 
entertaining  to  friends  near  and  far. 

When  examining  a  new  book  for  criticism,  Sydney  Smith's 
witty  remark  comes  to  my  mind  :  '  I  never  read  a  book  before 
reviewing  it  :  it  prejudices  a  man  so.'  But  the  reader  of  Mrs.  Ellen 
Hewett's  book  will  lay  it  down  with  the  satisfaction  which  comes 
through  meeting  and  communing  with  something  that  bears  upon 
its  own  face  the  stamp  of  artlessness  and  sincerity  as  well  as 
healthful  candour.  The  personality  of  the  author  alone  would 
be  likely  to  secure  some  amount  of  public  notice  for  the  little 
volume,  for  Mrs.  Hewett  is  known  beyond  her  large  circle  of 
friends  as  a  lady  of  gracious  habit  and  striking  personality.  By 
many  of  those  who  know  her  more  intimately  she  is  regarded  as 
one  who  has  emerged  out  of  sorrow's  shadow  with  a  face  smiling 
towards  the  morn.  The  very  fact  of  going  with  a  message  of  Love 
and  Evangel  for  some  three  years  to  the  Maori  race,  despite  the 
grim  memory  of  her  husband's  fate  at  their  hands,  is  sufficient  to 
strike  the  imagination  and  kindle  aspiration.  It  is  not  our  inten- 
tion, however,  to  beggar  this  timely  production  by  making  it  lean 
for  success  upon  the  personal  qualities  of  the  author.  That  is 
unnecessary.  '  Looking  Back  '  takes  you  into  the  heart  of  the 
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primeval  forest  of  Old  New  Zealand,  with  its  profusion  of 
spreading  fern  and  native  undergrowth.  You  see  dwelling 
amid  its  fragrance  and  beauty  human  beings  who,  through  alter- 
nating sweets  and  sorrows,  exhale  the  glowing  wealth  of  love  and 
hope  with  charming  naturalness.  Especially  is  interest  caught 
up  and  held  by  the  two  young  home-founders  with  warm  life- 
blood  singing  in  their  veins,  whose  task,  like  that  of  the  others, 
is  to  blaze  the  track  for  the  advancing  civilization. 

Please  note  that  we  do  not  claim  for  the  book  any  unusual 
literary  characteristics.  Its  recommendation  is  that  there  is  not 
a  line  in  the  whole  production  which  seems  to  strain  at  any  such 
effect.  It  is  a  homespun  style,  not  one  manufactured  by  the 
mechanical  dexterity  of  the  book-builder,  nor  put  upon  the  markets 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  bookseller's  methods.  The  sense  of 
humour  and  romping  vivacity  of  the  earlier  chapters,  such  as  '  A 
Bride  of  Fifteen,'  '  Bush  Life,'  or  '  An  Impromptu  Ball,'  is  much 
in  evidence.  Even  at  this  far  remove  the  writer's  smack  of  relish 
is  obvious  as  she  describes  the  hearty  and  unsophisticated  manner 
in  which  the  brave  pioneers  of  New  Zealand  entered  into  the  fun 
and  frolic  with  which  they  variegated  the  stern  business  of  found- 
ing a  new  country.  There  is  a  buoyancy  of  feeling  and  an 
exuberance  of  spirit  in  the  record  of  those  early  days  which  seems 
to  fill  the  uncultivated  woods  with  native  neart-melodies  as  of 
carolling  songsters.  Not  more  manifest  is  this  than  the  hardiness 
with  which,  at  that  period,  the  young  family  life  of  the  settlers 
stood  up,  certainly  with  forebodings,  to  the  frowning  Maori  face. 
That  countenance  from  the  without  of  understanding — true  mother 
of  fear  and  hate — looked  through  the  window  of  the -English 
home.  The  tragic  butchery  of  Captain  James  Duff  Hewett,  and 
the  inner  pictures  of  those  uneasy  times,  tend  to  make  more  inter- 
esting and  realistic  to  the  youths  and  maidens  of  Wanganui  the 
Lion  in  Queen's  Park,  the  marble  Maori  statue  in  Matua  Gardens, 
as  well  as  the  relics  of  our  far  too  little  prized  Museum.  The 
Christian  testimony,  later  on  in  the  book,  to  a  sustaining  faith 
seems  so  naturally  to  evolve  in  the  story  that  even  the  man  in  the 
street  will  be  likely  to  read  with  respectful  sympathy  rather  than 
impatience.  About  this  sort  of  reading  so  frankly  and  simply 
stated  in  the  book  one  is  almost  inclined  to  apply  the  last  words 
of  the  Earl  of  Rochester  in  the  seventeenth  century,  with  reference 
to  the  Bible,  that  the  only  objection  against  it  is  a  bad  life.  This, 
with  reference  to  this  work,  we  do  not  declare ;  but  we  believe  there 
are  few  people  who  would  not  be  glad  to  see  springing  up  out  of 
the  soil  of  the  record — a  soil  into  which  has  entered  much  sorrow, 
tears,  and  blood — the  flowers  and  fruits  of  a  calm  confidence  and 
acquiescence  in  a  Divine  Will. 

Therefore,  '  Looking  Back  '  reminds  us  that  dormant  memories 
may  be  recalled,  not  as  serpents  that  when  warmed  lift  their  heads 
to  strike,  but  that  even  the  bitter  memories  of  the  Maori  war 
days  can  from  within  thus  be  recalled  and  told  out  without  resent- 
ment, revealing  how  the  rough  roadway  may  be  smoothed  and 
bordered  with  flowers.  It  shows  that  when  life  can  be  reviewed 
by  devout  hearts  its  relationships  can  change.  Under  the  right 
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influences  '  the  chill  of  Arctic  enmity  '  may  give  place  to  c  the 
tropical  atmosphere  of  noble  friendship.'  The  desire  expressed 
in  the  foreword,  that  the  book  will  be  useful,  is  sure  to  be  ful- 
filled. Science  tells  us  that  the  falling  of  a  leaf  or  the  vibration 
of  a  song  affects  the  universe,  and  the  book  from  the  pen  of  this 
lady,  still  a  resident  of  our  town,  will  also  influence  the  life 
around  us,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  believe  the  result  will  be  so 
good  in  its  effects. 

The  Wanganui  Chronicle,  July  7,  1911. 
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